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—UADELL TRAINING RIDES AGAIN 


ONEY from pulp sales! Why not? 

Among the Uzzell achievements are 
just as many solid pulp sales as the more 
quotable slick successes. Uzzell-trained 
action writers are selling now. Listen to a 
recent graduate of our Fiction Fundamentals 
course, Mr. Bob White of Panama City, Fla. 


Bob wanted to begin with the pulps; he 
studied hard and learned the lessons that 
had to be learned; then he began to apply 
the principles (not rules or formulas!) that the 
Uzzells have been teaching writers for years. 
Editors were interested. Then Bob wrote us: 
“You showed me the difference between a 

bunch of words and a story. I sold my first to 10-Story Western before 
I'd completed the course and they bought my next the first time out.” 
After that Bob naturally went out and had his picture taken on a cayuse 
(which immediately got the bighead!). 


Okay for Bob, but how about you? The kind of help that produces first 
sales requires editorial experience, a complete mastery of the kind of 
technique that liberates and doesn’t handicap or puzzle. It demands, 
above all, someone who trains beginners to become professionals, who 
specializes in those first acceptances. No one else in the country today 
does just this and gives all he has to it and keeps it up — successfully! 





For a starter send us a manuscript, fact or fiction, for an editorial 
appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why) or for a collaborative 
criticism (detailed report, blue-penciling, replotting, if necessary). The 
fees are $5 and $10 respectively for single manuscripts not over 5,000 
words; for each additional thousand words, one dollar. 





If you know that your trouble is plotting, our Fiction Fundamentals 
course is for you. This course has been the training ground for some of 
the best known writers in America today. You will find their names and 
words of advice in our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” This pamphlet is 
free and will be sent by return mail upon request. 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION FOR GI ENROLLMENTS 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 























HERE'S HOW YOU, TOO, CAN GIVE THE 
EDITORS THE KIND OF WRITING THEY 
WILL PAY SPOT CASH FOR 


NOW! — The Only Book Of Its Kind That Shows You HOW 
To FIND, DEVELOP And SELL Your Story Ideas 
To A Waiting Market 


O YOU find yourself staring at a blank piece of paper wondering 

where your next idea is coming from? Are you getting rejection 
slips instead of checks? Then you should read “I Sell What I Write” 
by Jules Archer. 
If you are looking for a practical, helpful, stimulating guide that shows 
a writer how to make more money — this is it! Famous free-lance 
writer Jules Archer gives you every secret of his success in writing, 
for you to follow. This book is not a treatise on literary quality, but 


“T Sell What I Write” contains invaluable facts about writing for every conceivable 
kind of market, Jules Archer is one of the few authors who can write about 
a ge and anything. From this book you get a complete coverage of the 
entire field of writing. You can find yourself writing and making a fortune in 
fields that seemed ab- 
solutely impenetrable. 
Your ability may be 
projected in ways uu 
never dreamed anal 
There is only one way 
to find out, send for 
this book now and see 
how you, too, can be- 
come a high priced, 
successful author. 
Hurry — Order NOW! 
Frederick Fell Publ. 
Inc., Dept. D-10, 386 
4th Ave., New York 


a 


Just A Partial List Of The Table Of Contents 
That Shows You What This Book Contains. 


Becoming A Professional Writer 
The Short Short Stery 
The Detective = Mystery Story 


The Reader-Help Article 

The People and Places Article 
The Entertainment Article 
The Serious Article 

Other Types of Articles 
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Radio Rights Paid Eight to One » 

Casper Milquetoast Hero Wins Out . .. And Pays 


“I GOT MY FIRST BREAK . .. WHEN 
I LEARNED THESE WRITING SECRETS” 


says famous free-lance writer Jules Archer 









Jules Archer 


“I SELL WHAT I WRITE, 
the most practical, valuable 
uide to writers and would. 


writers on the market.”’ 


— John Barkham, Coronet. 


a private source of wealth that will enable you to find plots for your stories and articles. OVER 
100 ACTUAL CASE HISTORIES that shows you how to plan your writings so that they will 
“sell.” Contains detailed step-by-step information about working through literary agents. Every 
trick of the trade for your immediate use starts you making money at once. 


“I Sell What I Write” is your key to becoming the literary success you want to be! 
Shows You How To Sell “Straight Across The Board" 


Over 100 Actual Case Histories 





$2. 50 
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Character and Conflict Write The Story 
The Cat and Mouse Story 
Dogs are Human 
Background vs. Story: Which Comes First? 
a. and Purity the Keynotes—The Teen Age 
Sympathy and Sin Pay Off—The Confession Story 
Beauty Is Only Skin Deep: The Women’s Story 
——- uity Counts a hy — ——_ 
ggar’s Opera: Television Script 
baa rs Come First: The Marital Relations 
cle 
— >, vow Own Back Yard: The Institution 
rticle 
Get Your Mad Up—Then Write It!—The Sensa- 
tional Article 
Improving On History: The Adventure Article 
And Many Many More 
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Frederick Fell Publishers, Inc., Dept. D-10 
386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Rush me my copy of I SELL WHAT I WRITE. 
If I am not thoroughly pleased, I may return 
it within 5 days for a prompt refund. 


© I enclose $2.50, send postpaid. 
© Send C.O.D., I'll pay $2.50 plus postage. 
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The Warrzr’s Dicest, 22 aoe, 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Di 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 30, No. . Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 





Rae Publishing Co.  esthly, 
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Beloved Dud Makes Good 
Sir: 

I had a script that was good—I thought. But 
over a period of several years, I sent it out 50 
times. And 50 times it came back. 

Then in a recent issue of W.D. I read that a 
periodical was toying with the idea of using a 
bit of fiction now and then. I thought of the 
script collecting dust in a desk drawer. With 
another spark of hope I bundled it off. 

Came a check at the rate of 3 cents a word! 
Ruts A. Pray, 
3714 E. 23rd St., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


“Cosmo” Wants Woman Interest 
Sir: 

Cosmopolitan’s specific need is for articles 
which will appeal to young women. Subjects 
can cover the gamut of general magazine interest 
—-personalities, inspirational articles, exposes, 
adventure and travel. We can use articles in 
lengths from 2000 to 5000 words, with emphasis 
on the shorter articles. Our fiction requirements 
remain as always—high quality stories of popular 
appeal. Feminine interest is necessary. 

Daviw Brown, Associate Editor, 
Cosmopolitan 

Fifty-seventh Street at Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Here’s Another Way 
Sir: 

In the August Dicest, you replied to a ques 
tion as to procedure for sending return postage 
with mss. submitted in Canada, “Get Interna- 
tional Reply Coupons from your post office.” But 
why go to that trouble and expense when the 
simple way is to secure Canadian stamps by 
sending a money order to Post Office Dept. 
(Financial Branch) Ottawa, Canada. You can 
then affix them to return envelopes in the usual 
manner. I have sold to many Canadian maga- 
zines, and do not care to be bothered purchasing 
a Coupon every time I submit a ms. 

Crarence M. Linpsay, 
420 Palm Street, 
San Diego 3, Calif. 





“Story” Is Not Dead 
Sir: 

There has been considerable publicity recently 
to the effect that my son, David Foley Burnett, 
has started a magazine called New Story in Paris. 
Since he is 18 years old, I am sure he will bring 
to it all the enthusiasm of the young. 

There is, however, one error in the reports. 
New Story is not, as has been stated, a successor 
to a “demised Story” since I, who have been 
paying taxes, reading manuscripts and even 
negotiating for the refinancing and continuance 
of Story, kept alive at my own expense for the 
last 10 years, can give the readers of Story every 
reassurance that it is not “dead.” It has been 
suspended, but it is not yet prepared to yield its 
place of distinction to any other magazine. 

Wuir Burnett, 
The Story Press, 
Setauket, Long Island, N. Y. 


Courtesy Payment Waiting 
Sir: 

We have a check that is looking for an author 
by the name of Dale de V Kier. The check is 
the result of the regrettable practice of reprint- 
ing that has reared its ugly head in the pulp 
magazine field during the past year or so to 
alarming proportions. The check is one of those 
conscience payments called “bonus,” “courtesy 
payments,” etc., that publishers are making these 
days. 

Dale de V Kier stopped sending us manus- 
cripts more than 10 years ago. We haven’t the 
remotest idea of his whereabouts. 

Aucust LENNIGER, 
56 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Plug For Mary 
Sir: 

I would like to praise the editor of Real 
Romances and Real Story, Mary Rollins. She 
is one editor who takes the sting out of a rejec- 
tion by her thoughtful little notes of regret, with 
a thumb-nail sketch of the yarn’s failure to click, 
and a closing invitation to “Try us again.” 
Marie Rocers, 
Joshua Tree, Calif. 
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LAST CHANCE 


..- $1,250 MORE! 


Month after month you have 














seen checks for my latest 
sales. Here are some old 
ones — this has been going 
on a long time! 

The help you may obtain in 
this contest — FREE — has 
brought my clients checks 
like these for years, from 
markets like 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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COLLIER’S 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


and practically all other 
magazine and book m 








As we go to press an $850 
POST sale by a 1949 contest 











Through my Annual Contest you can earn the 
leading agency sponsorship you need to compete 
with experienced professional writers. The same 
help that brought new writers into the markets 
listed above is available to you — FREE — if 
you win one of the 10 monthly prizes in my 
Annual Contest. 

During October, last month of my contest, | will 
select ten new writers whose manuscripts indi- 
cate the most promising commercial possibilities 
and will give them my help as indicated below, 
entirely FREE, except for my regular agency com- 
mission on sales. 














The Annual Contest is open to writers who are willing to 
vat under professional direction. To enter, submit at least 
3,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for agency service at 
my regular criticism rates, which are 1,000 to 3,000 words, 

3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $i a 
thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Minimum fee, 
$3. For these fees you receive detailed analysis, suggested 


winner—Vern Snelder. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS, HARPER, and many others. 
Remember — before you send a book to any 
agent, always DEMAND PROOF OF SALES. On 
the basis of my 20 years of experience in placing 
books, | make a nominal charge of $5 for initia’ 
cppraisal and comment. You may send your bool 
on this basis as a Contest Entry. 


Ten More Prizes Worth $1,250 





ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year vetve oh it $ 500 
CONTEST HELP DOES THIS! 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value) ..... 250 
. as press aay pe on ay 000 wom aes — ; mone — ae aes 
rize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ..... 
ne ue ya apes pon éth Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within ; months jvelwet bss 135 
ngin n on ay: tize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ..... 
ging $ _— yi 7th & 8th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) ........... 
order for a serial; 2 mys- 9th & 10th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) ........... 25 
tery book club choices! *Total value of prizes each month ...................... $1250 
*Prizes computed on the basis of average length manuscripts of 5,000 words each. 


Indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission. 


revision and experienced marketing of salable manuscripts. 
My sales commission is 10%. And remember—tell me —_ 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts, as my sellin 
authors did. We may develop a close LITERARY RELAT iON. 
SHIP based on my selection of your true markets. Your 
contest entry will introduce you to the professional guidance 
that has helped so many others. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 














ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Originator of the two successful “Plans”: 


Nove. Writinc PLAN 
Pogtry WRITING PLAN 


Particulars om request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENCY 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











“Seventeen” Takes Teens Seriously 
Sir: 

For the last year or so, many more manuscripts 
reach my desk after first screening than ever did 
before, which indicates, we’re happy to deduce, 
that many more writers understand what we 
need. The stories I see treat with reality and 
depth the contemporary teen-agers, their involve- 
ments, concerns and problems. They take the 
teen years as seriously as the adolescent experi- 
ences them. They contain less and less caricature 
or condescension. More and more, perceptive 
writing, originality, distinction and technical skill 
are being focused on the age area to which we 
are devoted. 

That age area, we know, has its limitations 
story-wise. For instance, whether they will be 
dated for an important dance is a terribly and 
genuinely important question to most teen-age 
girls. As a result, half or more of the stories we 
see revolve about The Date to The Dance. But 
we can’t buy that many. Even if a story deviates 
from the pattern only in that The Date is to a 
basketball game, it strikes us as comparatively 
fresh. 

In the same true but unfortunately cliche cate- 
gory is the romantic appeal of B.M.O.C. (high 
school campus, that is—we use very few stories 
on the college level). And we see so many stories 
about the girl who must make an adjustment to 
a new school or about the transformation of the 
ugly duckling that either theme must be handled 
with brilliance and originality for us to consider 
it. 

We schedule stories four months before pub- 
lication and should select seasonal pieces at 
least five months ahead. Our January issue is 
closed already. But stories with fall backgrounds 
keep coming in. It’s the rare one that we will 
buy now and hold for almost a year. 

The last problem I want to mention isn’t pecu- 
liar to us, I’ sure—even though it may be 
aggravated by our particular requirements. And 
that is: we see so few suitable and successful 
humor stories. 


BryYNA IveNs, Fiction Editor, 
Seventeen 

488 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, New York 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








can help you. 





lf you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
fore sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we 


Professi ! fieti b] 

Seiiined on 900, aut PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 
we help youw sell Maauscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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New Survey of Journalism by 
George Fox Mott and twelve co-authors. 


Te essence of the experience, knowledge, and know-how 
of some of the top journalists and educators in America iz 
nted to you now in this remarkable book. New a of 
ouraalism is a complete, “wal ‘and thi study of ev Pp 
of journalistic writing. You a find } —— an 2 invaluable 
aid to your writing career. cx d with 
everything you want to ... - wd y 4 newspaper world pm 
its related fields. Organized in a simple, clear, easy-to-follow 
presentation, it reveals exactly what necessary methods, slants 
and leads are needed to write a top-flight newstory or article 
for magazines and newspapers. And its yours to read FREE. 





Crammed with Latest Information On 
Editorial Policies, Legal, Commercial 
Aspects, Advertising and Distribution. 


Take this valuable book, ask any question that’s in your mind 

concerning any phase of journalism, then turn the pages of this 

book and your answer can be found there. Never has there been 

anything that can approach New Survey In Journalism’s com- 

pleteness as a practical manual and step-by-step guide for every 

——. new writer and old-line professional in the writing field. 
y 





RARE REVIEWS 


AMERICAN PRESS: A new and voluels le book for the 
journalistic student and proiessional alik 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: The hook presents 
a vast amount of information, extremely well selected, 
clearly organized, and made even more lucid by a large 
aumber of illustrations and diagrams. 

EDITOR AND PUBLISHER: It furnishes a 
foundation of theory—all oi it excellent. 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER: A symposium for 
embryo newspaper men which will be a help to any 
student of the craft. 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY: The 
this volume serve thanks from 
and practitioners of journalism. 
WRITERS MONTHLY: We know of no book that 
compacts so much working knowledge into comparable 
Space. 

SCHOLASTIC EDITOR: This volume comes as near 
to giving a complete coverage of the field as any single- 
volume survey can. 
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New, Practical, Reference 
and Guide For All Writers 


and Newspapermen 
You Can Triple Your Income, Improve 
Your Style And Never Be Lost For Ideas 
With This Amazi 






ng Book. 
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Partial List of Table of Contents 


The Press as an Institution 
Journalism as a Vocation 
The Evolution a Journalism 
The N. 

The Word ‘Pattern Of News 

The News Slant 

Building The Story 

The Technique of Leads 
Police-Blotter Stories 

When Others Come to Town 
Covering the Business Beat 

The Humas Touch 

The Copy Goes Under the Pencil 
The Newspaper Sets Its Policy 
Building the Magazine Article 
Reviews, C ts and Opini 











The Art and Craft of the Literary Journalist 
Advertising Copy Informs, Appeals, Impels 
Terminology and Press Jargon 

Mechanics of Publication 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





NASHVILLE BANNER: If there is any question about 
newspapers, consult this encyclopedic handbook. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Just fill in cow and mail. If you are not 
completely satisfied at the end of seven days, 

k at our expense and Owe nothing. 
to lose? Ot a 










WD 10,  &. York 3, 















Barnes & Noble inc., Dept. WD 10 

101 Sth Avenue 

New York 3, N. Y. 

Please send me New Survey of Journalism on 7 days 
Free-Trial. If I am not completely satisfied at the end 
of 7 days I will return the at your expense and 
owe nothing. Otherwise I will send $3.50 plus a few 
cems postage. 


Name 


BIRD a. 006 sca vce 4 dacdnenesences6neses se0segeetessee 
Chee Be BeBe cnccccvssccrccsccsccescoses eee 
( ) Save! Send $3.50 now and we postage. Your 
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— ~ refunded immediately f pot completely 
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IF YOU WRITE FOR 
POSTERITY 
AND DON'T WANT 
EDITORS' CHECKS ... 


That's your business! 


BUT IF YOU WANT 
BOTH RECOGNITION 
AND THE MONEY THAT 
GOES WITH IT... 


That's our business! 


Every big circulation fiction magazine in 
America today uses stories laid in the pat- 
tern shown by MASTER FORMULA. 


Every big-wordage craftsman in the Short 
Story field . . . slicks, semi-slicks and pulps 

. . is using that same pattern for the 
majority of his stories. 


MASTER FORMULA clients are in the 
POST, COLLIER’S, ESQUIRE, AMERI- 
CAN, SEVENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, 
SHORT STORIES, the Detective and 
Western magazines . . . to name a few. 


One of our top clients is being paid $1500 
apiece for his Slick short stories .. . all 
of them laid in the pattern taught by 
MASTER FORMULA. 


Do YOU use that pattern? Do you know 
how to cast the idea, plot, motivation and 
atmosphere of your story into that rec- 
ognized form which editors are glad to buy? 


Why not? It is simple, practical and the 
logical thing to do. And it pays off for the 
writers who want to sell. 


The cost of MASTER FORMULA is am- 
azingly low. In connection with it. . . for 
a limited time only . . . we are offering our 
Criticism Service, a proven Service of 
unique detail which has no competition. 


A post card will bring our free ROAD MAP 
FOR WRITERS and full information. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Fresno, California 


Box 1741 











Radio Writers Only 
Sir: 

It may interest radio writers to know that 
they can find a complete listing of ad agencies, 
producers, transcribers, script buyers, and other 
groups connected with the broadcasting business, 
including names and addresses of pertinent per- 
sonnel, in the Broadcasting Yearbook, the annual 
poop-sheet of the radio industry, published by 
Broadcasting Publications, Inc., 870 National 


Press Building, Washington 4, D.C. Nearly 


every radio station in the country takes this 
book, and few station managers would mind a 
writer having a look. 

Six editors paid real money for my stuff this 
summer; all six sales originated in your market 
tips. As a 5-years-in-the-radio-business man, my 
$2,500 a year views coincide with the $25,000 
a year views of Nelson Bond. Radio’s all right if 
you happen to be an automaton, or own a couple 
dozen stations. 

M. H. Sparks, 
Box 541, 


Brownwood, Texas 


Not In Port 
Sir: 

I am looking for Don Waters. A letter for- 
warded by his agent to his yacht “Gypsy Waters” 
at Rattlesnake, Florida, was returned. 

GERARD CHAPMAN, 
116 West Avenue, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


Glad You Liked It! 
Sir: 

Congratulations for giving us Emil Petaja’s 
fine article, “Mood Is A Springboard,” in the 
August issue. It hit me right where I live! 
This problem of emotions vs. work has been a 
recurring bugaboo to many a writer, and seem- 
ingly without solution. So thanks to Petaja for 
presenting the answer, which I have already 
found applicable! 

H. L. Devries, 
1219 Maryland St., Apt. 11, 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


There’s A New Edition 
Sir: 

The book Juvenile Story Writing by Mabel 
Louise Robinson, see p. 63 of your Writer's 
Year Book, has been out of print since 1940. 
I bought my own copy in the mid-forties, second- 
hand, after much search. A completely revised 
edition, now called Writing For Young People, 
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with six brand new chapters, was published by | 


us in August. 

Murie. Futter, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
385 Madison Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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Syndicate Editor Solicits Mss. 
Sir: 

I am president and owner of Farrar’s News 
Features, which is in the market for any kind 
of good feature that may be syndicated to daily 
or weekly newspapers, or trade magazines, on a 
sustaining basis. Writers who submit manuscripts 
should send along self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lopes. I am not at this time interested in car- 
toons, comic strips, or other such material. 
Financially speaking, I will agree to pay the 
writer a set fee, month after month, under 
certain conditions, not royalty payments. 

I am particularly interested in obtaining long 
features—1,500 to 3,000 words—that may be 
used in Sunday magazine sections of daily news- 
papers that carry Sunday editions. The emphasis 
should be on a Washington angle, although if 
the subject is of national and possibly inter- 
national importance, the article stands a better 
chance. I pay $25 on acceptance for such articles 
and I report in two weeks. I buy all rights, but 
if I sell to magazines, movies, radio, or other 
media besides daily and weekly newspapers, I 
will play fair with the writer and return him a 
lion’s share of the proceeds. 

I am looking for writers of the caliber of 
Blake Clark, the roving editor of The Reader’s 
Digest. I have syndicated much material by 
Clark. I understand, when he sends it to me, 
that this material has more or less been the 
rounds and is not useful, for one reason or 
another, to the top magazines. Yet, the fact 
that the top markets do not want a manuscript 
is no sign there are not other markets for it. 
I want manuscripts (rejects are welcome) from 
the top-flight writers who would rather get $25 
cash (and the prospects of more) for an article 
than put it in the file and let it gather moss. 

I am also editor and publisher of The Wash- 
ington Religious Review, which is circulated to 
ministers, religious organization leaders, and 
others who are interested in the impact of or- 
ganized religion on Government, and vice versa. 
I will always reward with a good check any 
Washington writer who gives me a good tip in 
this field. I am wary of the kind of scoop that 
remains a scoop; I prefer the kind that other 
reporters can verify. Writers should drop me a 
line, signing their names to the tips, since all 
correspondence will be held in confidence. 

Larston D. Farrar, 

100 Barr Building, 

912 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 





“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accu- 
Tately. 20-lb bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 
words, plus mailing costs. 

PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzler Ce 














All This 
Aud Sal2s Toa! 


AUTHOR. The 
AGENT... Indispensable 
EDITOR.. Trio 


Will Help You Turn Your Talent Into Profit 


The Indispensable Trio in writing — AND 
SELLING — have teamed up to give YOU 
three-way help. 

For 17 years this SURE FIRE COMBINA- 
TION has helped beginners sell to all markets, 
up to and iui the POST. 

The three viewpoints in publishing have 
been fused into one selling system which has 
helped students make sales for as 4: as 
this firm has operated — and that's a long 
time. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become as- 
sociated with us. SSW students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their 
share of checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at 
good rates, 


Big Names Have No Monopoly on Sales 


Our !7 years of teaching experience have proved 
that our practical methods based upon the sales 
technique of an author who has sold 2,000 stories 
and 35 books—plus the other 2 viewpoints of the 
Agent and Editor —can help you find a profitable 
career in writing. The big famous book on which 
the assignments are based is FREE to every SSW 
student. 





CANADIANS: 
Special facilities for Canadian students 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupe. below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for ers. Clip Ht, 
fill it, and send it. 














VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL ° 
2 East 45th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 











Approved as @ correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York. 












to writers 
with one or more 

rejection 
slips 







D. you realize how much the actual 
appearance of your manuscript counts? 
If it’s clean, professional-looking — it at- 
tracts the coveted editorial eye as natu- 
rally as a slick title or a good opening 
paragraph. A manuscript burdened with 
smudges, erasures, fingerprints, screams 
“AMATEUR?” in box-car letters. 

But when you use Eaton’s Corrasable 
Bond (the paper with the patented sur- 
face) you can use an ordinary pencil 
eraser and erase without a trace. Words, 
whole sentences can be flicked off a page 
cleanly — your retyping will look “like 
new.” Your finished page will be neat, 
crisp; will command attention. 

Have your stationer demonstrate this 
unique feature of Eaton’s Corrasable 
Bond — or send a dime for your own 
sample of the “authors’ bond.” 














ee 
TON, 
CORRASABLE oe 
BOND Ee 
Made only by 
| qian a i din ids ate 
! a 1 
| 
| EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. B, Pittsfield, Mass. | 
| Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet | 
; sample of Corrasable Bond. 
] This offer does not apply in Canada | 
| 
! Name | 
: 
i City State i 










Religious Juvenile In The Market 
Sir: 

Young People is a weekly story paper for use 
in Baptist churches, issued for young people 18 
to 25 years of age. We use short stories, about 
2,500 words; serials, 6 to 10 chapters, 2,500 
words a chapter; illustrated articles on youth 
interests and achievements. Sharp, clear, glossy 
prints of youth activities are needed. We publish 
short poetry of literary merit occasionally. We 
pay 1 cent a word for fiction within two weeks 
after acceptance. Payment for photos is accord- 
ing to size and quality. 

Erma W. KeELtey, Editor, 
Young People, 

1703 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Very Funny! 
Sir: 

Regarding your August issue with the letter 
from funny man Clint Campbell: as another 
Scot I wonder what’s so funny about shipping a 
beat-up tom cat in a box to be opened in 
front of two police dogs. 

G. MacCreacu, 
716 29 Avenue S., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


They’ve Grown Up To Be Mules 


Sir: 

Why do so many would-be’s mulishly reject 
the idea of literary technique, particularly when 
they, above all people, so desperately need such 
training? I’m guessing that it’s a psychological 
process, and that—with the majority—it works 
this way: Sinclair Hemingway— a fairly intelli- 
gent chap who fancies himself an “intellectual” — 
confuses content with technique or art principles. 
After analyzing a year’s worth of commercial 
stories in popular magazines, he runs for the 
rubber clothes-pin. “If I have to make a serious 
study of technique to get in print with that kind 
of slop, count me out!” And so he is counted 
out—usually for a writing lifetime. Resenting 
content, he takes it out on technique. So he 
cuts his own professional throat—never realizing 
that his gripe was actually with the cook, not 
the cook-book! 

CHARLIE LAKE, 
216 Lake Ave., West End, 
New Orleans 19, La. 


Writer’s Club Wanted 
Sir: 

Are there any writers—beginners or profes- 
sionals—in this vicinity who would be interested 
in the formation of a writer’s club? If so, I'd 
like to hear from them. 

James Vick, 
Lock Box No. 768, 


Petersburg, Virginia 
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Ditto 
Sir: 

Will writers around Jackson, Mich., who are 
interested in forming a writer’s group please 
contact me? I’d also appreciate hearing from 
writer's groups in Lansing or Ann Arbor. 

Lesuz H. House, 
Grass Lake, R.R. #2, Michigan 


This Is Getting Monotonous 
Sir: 

We are organizing a writers’ club which will 
meet in Newark. We will be glad to hear from 
prospective members in Newark or nearby com- 
munities. Both fiction and non-fiction writers 
are welcome. Will anyone interested contact me 
as soon as possible? 

Mary J. Ross, 
36 Dayton Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Sure They’re Read, But— 
Sir: 

I am a beginning writer, so never too happy 
when receiving rejection slips. There is one 
thing, though, that burns me up more than any- 
thing else, and that is to receive the wrong 
rejection slip. Slick editors point out that every- 
thing received in the daily mail is read before 
being rejected. But I send a story to Collier’s 
and receive a rejection slip from the American 
Magazine or a story sent to Esquire comes back 
with a rejection from Coronet. It also happens 
in radio—a script sent to CBS comes back with 
a rejection slip for program ideas. Sometimes 
I wonder! 

Kermit A. SLoss, 
3344 Ainslie, 
Chicago 25, II. 


He Had To Change His Tactics 
Sir: 

Within the last two years I have received 
editors’ checks for a little over $1000. In every 
case, I found the market by reading W.D. Last 
week I received two checks for articles. 

For a long time I wrote my articles using 
the technique of years ago. And they didn’t sell. 
I changed my tactics and started writing as 
though I was talking face to face with the reader, 
ringing in a personal experience along the lines 
I was writing about. I began getting acceptances 
at once. 

R. B. Moorg, D. D. S., 
Allerton, Iowa 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Ready for publisher. Each page proof-read. 
Recommended by authors. One carbon free. 


CANTON STENOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
407 Citizens Bidg, 


Cantos 2, Otic 














Sells Story After 5 
Weeks of Training 


“After the fifth story-writing assign- 
ment, one of my feature stories was 
published in the Ft. Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain Magazine ac- 
cepted a feature. By the twelfth 
assignment, I had a short story in 
the mail.”’"—Cloyce Carter, 4140 Sev- 
enth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


"How do I get My Start 


as a writer?" 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how to 
use words. hen you can coastruct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Rimg Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a , Dagar 
copy desk. And the og =! Institute = 
Method is today helping men and women of ages to 
develop their writing ta. oe | a 
first little checks of $25, and $1 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The —~_ ~~ Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. ere your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teachin 
you by experience. We don't tell you to read this author a 
that author or to studv his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
zs though you worked on a large metropolitian daily. Your 
stories sre then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel"’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you are going. 

/hen a magazine returns a story, 





. helping them gain their 





one seldom knows the real reason for 

the rejection; they have no time to VETERARS: 

waste giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are Course 

wrong, and wag. and shows you what 

to do about i approved 
A pl To Test for Veterans’ 
Yourself — FREE Training! 


Our unique Writing Apitiude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing — acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America. One Park 
ee New York 16, N. ¥. (Founded 


Te take edvon- 
tage of G.I. Bill 
of Rights, Vet- 
erans must enroll 
within the next 
few months. 














Newspaper Institute ef America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing "Aptitude Test and further informa- 


tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wariter’s Dicesrt, tober. 
Mr. 
Ye eee 
Miss 
FD woiececincscvecevoscusvecccvensevesetewssvesovescetess 
( ) Check here i¢ you are eligible under the G. 1. Bill of Rights 
All cor No will call. 7-8-S60 








Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 












KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. Fiction, 
articles. Criticism, revision, editing, col- 
laboration, ghostwriting. Rates: $1 per 
1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 there- 
after. Minimum fee $3. 


$5 FOR READING AND 
REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


‘aft with immed s. Writers have bought 
8 , — A for “years. 10% a on orders for 3 
groups. 
25 Oxi2 ant 25 Ot/axi2y2....-.---- $1.25 
+ 4 No.10 a ge F4 evcosecerore 
m each of first two groups and for 
444 4 postage for 9.1 = 800 Sit line name and address stickers 
5 boc. Add Sc exchange to checks. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’3. 








The Truth About Modern Poetry 


NEW Posric LAMPS AND OLD 
y Stanton A. Coblentz 

By mi’ explicit analyses and examples, 

the e a of S clears away the fog 

that has been bewildering writers of nn 
k for every poet who would under- 
stand his craft and , = lover yee seeks light 

amid the chaos of con’ tandards. $2 


THE WINGS PRESS, Po. * Box 332, ‘a Valley, Calif. 











ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a proiessional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE 
RATES: 45c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 








How To Write For “Milly” 
Sir: 

Since each issue of Mademoiselle is geared to 
a particular theme, our general features must, 
in most cases, fit into that theme. So it isn’t 
very often that an unsolicited article turns out 
to be right for us (last year, for instance, only 
three of the articles that were submitted to us 
cold were bought and used, and all three had to 
be reworked). 

This doesn’t mean that we are not interested 
in outside contributions, but only that we pre- 
fer to be queried first, in a letter or with an out- 
line. If the idea is a possible one for us, we 
can then make suggestions that will help the 
writer slant the piece toward our needs. In 
spite of this preference, however, we do read 
every manuscript submitted—whether unsolicited 
or from an agent—with interest and without 
prejudice. 

Our schedule of issues (subject to change) is: 
January, What’s New; February and October, 
Brides; March, International; April and Septem- 
ber, Jobs and Futures; May, Travel; June, Sum- 
mer Fun; July, Mothers and Babies; August, Col- 
lege; November, Pre-holiday; December, Christ- 
mas. We very often incorporate special, second- 
ary themes. For instance, our travel issue last year 
was on islands; one year it was devoted to Canada. 
Secondary themes for Brides’ issues have been 
The Man’s Viewpoint, Flowers, Illusion, etc. 
Since these secondary themes eventually turn up 
a great variety of subjects, the list of topics in 
which we might be interested is much greater 
than could be deduced from a schedule of issues; 
for this reason, too, a query letter may be to the 
author’s advantage as well as ours. We plan our 
issues four months ahead of publication. 

Here’s the kind of material we use: anything 
that is of interest to the intelligent young woman 
between 18 and 30—college girl, career girl, 
young married. We believe that our readers are 
interested in serious as well as in entertaining 
articles, in contemporary trends and in the world 
about them. So our articles have dealt with such 
varied subjects as extrasensory perception, bebop, 
the Washington Sesquicentennial, existentialism 
and the welfare state. Personality sketches in 
general are not for us, since we rarely feel we 
can devote the space to one particular person. 
Articles on subjects which require extensive, per- 
haps technical knowledge (medicine, psychology, 





HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 


CHESTER BEMIS, Associate 





ADELINE M. ALVORD =: 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT WHEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 


new and fresh to 
offer? If you ve, we can sel] it. 


SEND FoR POOKLET: FACTS 
SELLING 


GETTING 
UBLISHED. FREE 


1317 North Brighton S$#. 
Burbank, California 








82-35 Grenfell Avenue 


PRELIMINARY CRITICISM RATE: SHORT STORIES — $1.00; BOOKS — $5.00. 


LITERARY 


Kew Gardens, New York 


(Plus return postage) 


SERVICE 


Vi 9-7808 
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art, etc.) are usually written for us by experts in 
their particular fields. 

In length our articles run from 2500 to 3500 
words and payment is anywhere from $10 for a 
small idea to $500, on acceptance. 

This letter, of course, concerns only Made- 
moiselle’s general features, and not our many de- 
partmental features (travel, beauty, college), 
most of which are staff written. Department 
queries should be addressed to department heads; 
general features should be addressed to me. Fic- 
tion should be addressed to our fiction editor, 
Margarita G. Smith. Our fiction requirements are 
non-formula stories of high literary quality which 
will appeal to our particular audience. We are 
always especially interested in finding new young 
writers. 

Cyritty ABELs, Mng. Editor, 
Mademoiselle, 

122 East 42nd St., 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Juvenile Has Pix Needs 
Sir: 

Our Little Messenger, a weekly periodical for 
children of the primary grades (grades 1, 2, 
and 3), is in the market for photographs. We 
are especially interested in photos illustrating 
simple science experiments of the type used to 
instruct children of this age level — growing 
plants in jars, insect collections, etc. Photos with 
children ages six to nine are desired; also, types 
of houses, such as apartment, duplex, ranch type, 
Indian homes, Mexican homes, etc. How differ- 
ent kinds of foods are obtained will also be 
welcomed. 

Dorotny I. ANDREWS, 

Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., 
38 West Fifth Street, 

Dayton 2, Ohio 


It Beats Us, Too 

Sir: 

For hours I work on my masterpiece, 

Striving to get it perfected; 

I send it out, with not a doubt, 

Yet back it comes rejected. 

I knock out a “ditty” in nothing flat, 

With plot line quite the same. 

In a week, it’s true, a check comes through— 

Will someone explain this game? 
Ricuarp C. HENDERSON, 
Box 69—85391, 
London, Ohio 





REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED |. REID 


or coaching zeait. wots Chicago classes. For 
ER MY N OVEL — ‘‘THE DEVIL'S wANDMA RAIDEN.” %s 
r peoot that } ws Y SEVEN Bi I_ teach all year by mail. 


arenes MEAR’S Ra Basic Technique) ........- $1.00 
‘WRITER HELP YOURSELVES! (Formula) .....+++++ 2.00 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for overynine) pe elewe 2-50 
— : ELL, (Advance Tec MO) cccce 
SW RITERS 7) SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)’: 3.00 
RITERS: TOARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
Tae DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS (Advance orders) ...... 3.00 


OUNDEE & Lee Ro. MILDRED |. REID wontnsroox, is. 











CREATIVE 


SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” 





WE DO THE MECHANICS 


YOU 


DO THE 





For every form of commercial writing 

--- for beginners, for professionals! 

e SHORT STORY BOOK LENGTH 

e RADIO TELEVISION STAGE 
e MOVIE SCENARIO 


A Sherwood “Brief” is a 1000 word or 
more outline of a story. It gives you a 
se sound, Sa*: it gives you characters, 

d, d . It’s your guide for 
= ? pom ng ——. writing—and, it’s 
yours exclusively, 
wood “Brief” is written to special order. 
The cost is low—it can double your 
writing income immediately. Can you 
afford to be without it? -A 3c stamp will 
bring you full and complete information. 


TODAY’S MARKET IS BIG 


Never in publishing history have demands 
for new writera. and new —_— 


throughout the entire industry been 
great. It’s the ity of a lifetime 
to break into writing field with 


steady, writing income. But do not dae. 
Other smart, young aggressive writers are 
already well on their way. 


DO IT NOW! 


Let us help you as we have helped 
so many of today’s successful, selling 
writers — we'll forward complete in- 
formation return mail upon receipt of 
the coupon below! 

Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation 








FAY M. SHERWOOD 
Director, 
International Foundation for Scribes 
212 Aties Building 
sole ual Lene City 1, Utah 
aaa send omnstiee information on 


the SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” return 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers: agents for Great 
Britain and the Continent: distribution at home and abroad. 
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Near The Million Mark 
Sir: 

The article “Poor but Proud, Fate Rides an 
Icy Road” about the recent contest was good. 
It seems that the amateur either makes his fiction 
“too thin” or too “over-crowded.” The happy 
medium is hard to attain. That article contained 
a lot of good tips. Thanks! I still intend to 
make the grade, having come this far; published 
stuff is near the 500 mark. They say that a 
million words are considered an apprenticeship. 
Hurrah! I shall graduate soon. It has been fun, 
terrific, agonizing, humiliating, discouraging, 
hopeless, damnable, costly, and wonderful, and 
I wouldn’t give it up for anything in the world. 
Why I got bitten with the bug at the age of 10, 
I'll never know. 


RutuH Cieaves HAZELTON, 
2562 Portage Road, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


Cartoonist Rooter 
Sir: 

Put me down as a rooter for the new column, 
“Cartoonist Cues,” which made its debut in the 
September issue and which—as you say—“will 
appear in the Dicest from now on.” 

I hope it’s handled in a style that will enable 
me and otier cartoonists to be on the “alert” 
for new markets and other trends in the game. 


Cuarves M. Coscrove, 
Los Angeles Examiner, 
Broadway at Eleventh, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


¢ Pat Fulford will be happy to get suggestions 
and comments from cartoonist readers. Letters 
addressed to her at the Digest will be forwarded. 
—Ed. 


It’s Still A Thrill! 
Six: 

I got a big kick out of seeing my poem in the 
August issue of W.D. Although I have seen 
many of my poems in print I get a wonderful 
feeling each time no matter how small or large 
the sale. I don’t understand the gal in your 
“Forum” who said the thrill is gone. For me 
it will never be gone. 


IRENE MartTIN, 
118 Resweber Street, 
St. Martinville, Louisiana 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent S 5. bond. Carbon copy. cents 
ber 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS "beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Biair Avenue . Peal 3, Minneseta 
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To exist as a pulp writer today you have to do research. The pulps are 


growing up. This is 1950; it’s 


TOO LATE TO FAKE 


By Walt Sheldon 


I pon’r KNow if self-respecting newspaper- 
men still call a typewriter a “mill” —I 
haven’t heard the phrase since the Golden 
Thirties, and then I never heard it in the 
city room. Jargon doesn’t last; times change 
and today aviators call an airplane “an air- 
plane,” never a “bus” or “kite” or “crate” 
or any of the terms you used to read in 
the old air pulps. Jargon, by definition, 
doesn’t last. When a word becomes part of 
the language, it isn’t jargon any more. 
Mores and habits and ways of acting and 
thinking change, too. Let us, as writers, be 
thankful for this. It’s one big factor that 
keeps stories different from each other and 
the market always open for new material. 

Here we are, sitting on our chair out of 
the attic (the wife won’t let us have that 
new koroseal job she got for the living 
room), and either we have to turn out copy 
and don’t have time for extensive leg- 
work, or we’re writing spare-time and have 
a job to take care of—so how can we gather 
some of the ever-changing grist for our 
mill? Some writers do research hit or miss, 
that is, they don’t do it consciously at all. 
They depend on their own natural curiosity 
to keep them full of odd facts. Others, to a 
degree, don’t need much research material. 
In most instances, though, the professional, 
commercial writer does well to go about the 


y) business of collecting both information and 
| ideas for stories systematically. 


I’m going to outline my research system 
(which is strongly linked, by the way, to my 
plotting system) and you may be able to 
use it for your own, or it may help you de- 
velop one of your own. I have no fear of 
creating competition by doing this because 
every year only a certain, small number of 
people will actually become professional 
writers no matter what “tricks of the trade” 
are published. That’s because “tricks of the 
trade” won’t do you any good unless you 
can work harder than you ever dreamed of 
working, give up all ideas of making a for- 
tune, and have the guts to sit out lean 
periods. 

My earliest memory of writing research 
is that it got me into trouble. It’ll do that 
on occasion. On this occasion, back in the 
mid-thirties, I was working as a radio an- 
nouncer in Allentown, Pennsylvania. I 
hadn’t sold a story yet. I’d submitted reams 
of copy, however, and my name must have 
sounded familiar to all members of the 
Slush-Pile Readers of America. I decided 
to do a novel on Communism. The whole 
subject—boom—just like that. As a logical 
start for my epic I took from the library 
and carried around with me a copy of Karl 
Marx’s Communist Manifesto. About the 
same time I visited the transmitter build- 
ing, outside of town, and asked a lot of 
questions about the technical operation for 
a series of detective short stories with a 
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radio background that I was working on. 

Two weeks later I found myself on the 
carpet in the boss’ office. He was a large 
fellow, an extrovert and fervent communi- 
cant of the Amur-r-rican Way. ‘“What’s 
this I hear about you spying on us?” he 
asked. 

“Spying?” I didn’t get it. 

“Bringing enemy literature into the 
studios, trying to get the plans at the trans- 
mitter. Don’t you think I know our radio 
stations will be bombed if Hitler declares 
war on us?” 

“Whoa — hold on,” I said. “I was just 
trying to get writing material both times. 
And the ‘enemy literature’ didn’t have any- 
thing to do with Hitler—it was Karl Marx.” 

“Same thing,” he said, waving his hand. 
“All that foreign stuff.” 

We smoothed out the matter eventually, 
and there was a war, just as he’d suspected. 

Anyway, I still have my curiosity about 
things in general. But, making a living out 
of fiction, I’ve learned that curiosity isn’t 
enough. You have to systematize both the 
collection and storing of your material. 
Every writer’s stuff comes out of his life and 
experience, and if he’s had lots of both, and 
has a phenomenal memory, he may be able 
to spin yarns forever without keeping a 
note. But no less a yarn-spinner than 
Maugham kept notes, and later had enough 
to fill a book. A writer, he says in his 
Writer’s Notebook, ought to keep notes and 
then never refer to them. This is an over- 
simplification, but the idea is sound—by 
making a note you can firmly fix something 
in your memory. 

I got started filing material back in 1946 
when, right after my discharge, I began to 
hit the air war markets with happy regular- 
ity. In those first months I turned out 
dozens of ideas that were still fresh in my 
mind—and I think a large part of the 
stuffs salability was its authenticity; I 
knew what I was talking about. It must 
have been refreshing for editors (if they 
were pilots) to find a story in which the 
stick wasn’t pushed forward to take the 
airplane down. I’ve seen that boner many 
times—and it must make a pilot gag. Peo- 
ple in general nowadays know a lot, much 
more than they used to. Readers invariably 
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sense faking—or lack of knowledge. It de 
tracts from their absorption in the story. 

In this air stuff, largely as a matter of 
pride and because I really enjoyed it, | 
began looking for new data, new ideas, 
new settings. I hung around airports. | 
subscribed to air magazines. Once, when 
I wanted to feel at home in the pilot's 
compartment of a B-24, I wrote the manu- 
facturer and received free, although I of- 
fered to pay, four thick, complete technical 
manuals on the airplane. I wrote to other 
airplane makers, with pretty much the 
same results. 


By then I was getting piles of notes, + 


manuals, etc., and had to do something 
with them. I went through all of the ma- 
terial, looking for the meat—for the infor- 
mation that would be particularly valuable 
to me. Just for convenience I folded a 
sheet of paper in four parts and kept it in 
the books and magazines as a marker and 
as jotting paper. When I came to some- 
thing I wanted I noted it down. I typed 
these notes and started putting them in 
a file folder. I made a rough attempt at 
classification—usually one typed page cov- 
ered a subject, such as B-29’s, Communica- 
tions, Bombing Mission, etc. 

Then came that bitter, dark winter of 
’48-’49 when the air-war market cracked 
up. The publishers looked hurt that no- 
body was buying their air magazines, and 
very logically stopped buying stories for 
them. Air books come out about twice a 
year now and are made up from inventory, 
I suspect. I suspect also that the cover art 
contributed to their demise—it was usually 
horribly cheap. But then I’ve always fel 
that the covers do pulp magazines a great 
deal of harm. They’re often bought and 
smuggled home under the coat in spite of 
the covers, not because of them. Undoubt- 
edly there was a day when a gal in a br 
and tights, clinging to the struts of an aif- 
plane at 5,000 feet, could sell a magazine, 
and the publishers are still operating of 
that theory. 

It doesn’t make sense: the pulps art 
growing up, and the people who used t 
read pulps read comic books now, 


there’s many a pulp today that publishe) 


a story which is just a near miss in 
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“There was a day when a gal in a bra and tights, 
clinging to the struts of an airplane at 5,000 feet, 
could sell a magazine, and the publishers are still 
operating on that theory. It doesn’t make sense.” 


slicks. The slicks, in turn, are going in for 
stories that might have made only the 
Atlantic Monthly and the New Yorker 
years ago. Times change, everything moves 
forward, and to exist as a pulp writer to- 
day you can’t fake; you can’t base your 
stories on cliches or conventions. 

So in the spring of ’49, with my major 
market gone, I had to go into other fields 
—and I knew I’d have to do research. I 
had to do it fast, that meant systematically. 
I decided I’d do Westerns and science fic- 
tion. I went to the local bookstore and 
thumbed through their Cumulative Book 
Index. Under the subject of “West,” I 
found books listed, usually with a brief de- 
scription of the contents. Some of them I 
ordered. I saw which publishers specialize 
in books on the West—the University of 
Oklahoma Press is one—and wrote for pub- 
lishers’ lists. I made a special trip from 
Taos, New Mexico, my home, to Los An- 
geles just to browse in second-hand book 
stores. I visited the New Mexico State His- 
torical Society in Santa Fe and looked 
through material there. I subscribed to the 
society’s quarterly magazine. Most Western 
states have such magazines, by the way, 
and they are gold mines of Western lore. 

I familiarized myself with the bibliog- 
taphy of the West; I began to learn which 
books are basic and what to expect from 
certain authors. (Incidentally, the first book 
that every new Western writer ought to 
have is The Cowboy, by Philip Ashton Rol- 
lins, Scribner’s; it’s an encyclopedia on the 
subject. I picked up my copy second-hand 













but a reprint’s been issued.) Bibliographies 
in the back of the first books I read led me 
to other books. And I found that the local 
bookseller could get even out-of-print items 
for me if I was willing to pay the price. 

Once in a while I’d have to know some- 
thing I couldn’t find in a book. Then I 
discovered what a long-distance telephone 
call can do. You want to know if the Long 
Beach police department keeps its own 
m. 0. file instead of using the one in Los 
Angeles? Call ’em. They'll be happy to 
tell you; they'll be flattered you asked. Too 
much expense? Well, other businessmen 
spend money to make money—your $2 or 
$3 phone call is surely worth a $50 story. 
And don’t forget to take such calls off your 
income tax. 

After you’re getting books on your 
shelves, it’s important to make notes. Set 
aside an hour a day or several hours one 
day a week for your note-taking. Go 
through books with a folded piece of paper 
and jot down what seems important to 
you. Type your notes. Stick them in file 
folders, with one compartment for each 
subject. Beside me, as I write, I have a 
Pendaflex file, with sections on Air, Crime, 
Jungle, Science, Western, General, and 
even Writing Technique, which consists 
largely of clips from old Wrirer’s Dicests. 
Let’s take a random look at a typed sheet 
in this file, one from the folder marked 
“Jungle” : 
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AFRICAN NOTES from Jungle 
Man, P. J. Pretorius, Dutton. 

KAROSS: Fur cape thrown over 
shoulders. 

ZAREBA: Hedge of thorns. 

MAFIA: Purgative herb used in 
native trials. Boiled in water and fed 
to accused. If no purgative effect, he 
is innocent. 

Rhino meat not very tasty. Like 
fishy rubber. Water buck similar. 
Hippo very delicious, however; fine- 
grained, like cow steak. 

HOW TO COOK A PERSON: 
Soak him in hot water and scrape off 
skin first. Dress him and stuff him 
with plantains. Dig pit six feet long, 
two feet deep. Burn fire in it all day. 
That night lay him in pit and let him 
bake till morning. You surround him 
with plantains. No information on 
taste available. 

How to cook a person. Isn’t that a fine fact 
to know? A profitable one for me, though 
—it served as the germ idea for “A Ban- 
quet for the Bwana,” which appeared in 
the January, 1950, issue of Adventure. In- 
cidentally, in that story I had the idea of 
a French chef who, captured by cannibals 
in the jungle, couldn’t resist telling them 
how they ought to cook him. I wanted an 
authentic French chef, not just a wooden 
character out of the political cartoons. I 
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wanted him to know and think a lot about 
French cooking. Where did I get the in. 
formation? I found a real French chef 
and borrowed his copy of Escoffier, the 
definitive work; I made notes from it 
which I’ve subsequently used in other 
stories. If I hadn’t found a French chef 
I would have looked under “Cooking” or 
“Cuisine” in the Book Index. Id have 
checked the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, too, which undoubtedly would 
have listed the magazine Gourmet as a pos- 
sibility. 

The more I thought about research and 


how it often stimulated story ideas, the’ 


more I tried to pin down the actual origin 
of story ideas. It occurred to me that ideas 


can fit into any of the various parts of the | 


story. The “trick of the trade” is to know 
just where an initial idea fits. Having the 
initial germ, a professional writer proceeds 
to build the story elements around it. 

For instance, I was surprised to leam 
(while making notes one day) that earl 
jet airplanes couldn’t be started on the 
ground from the cockpit—you had t 











wheel up a battery cart and plug it in. This 
is a fact a jet pilot might know, but a con-| 
ventional pilot might not know. How could! 
a jet pilot turn this bit of knowledge to his 
advantage? Gradually, I began to imagine 
a situation in which a villain wanted to 
steal the hero’s jet plane, and was pre| 
vented from doing so simply because the 
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hero turned his engine off and there was no 
battery cart available. This was hardly a 
story since I was still thinking about a card- 
board hero and villain; there was as yet no 
character, no significance, no sense of 
reality. 

Then I turned to my other file—my story 
element file. I’d worked up this file by 
sweating over what—to me—are the parts 
of a story, five in number: CHARACTERS, 
SITUATIONS, OBJECTS, THEMES, 
and TWISTS. Since these are my own 
terms, and each is a kind of shorthand word 
for a vast and complicated concept, they 
may sound obscure to you. But they enable 
me to classify newspaper clippings and odd, 
random jottings. CHARACTERS, I think, 
is self-evident. At random, I just picked 
out of that folder a clip about an 84 year 
old GI college student —vet of Spanish 
American war. He just got bored in the 
County Home. SITUATIONS: here’s a 
story about a U. S. Information Service 
team that showed movies in the Korean 
wilds until recently. Mighty timely. OB- 
JECTS: often in stories you want your 
characters to struggle for a slightly different 
prize—this is especially true of detective 
tales. My first note here is about an auto- 
graph collection worth $10,000. THEMES: 
from this source come your best—although 
possibly your fewest—stories. I find here a 
scribbling I made while reading Lecomte 














du Nouy’s Human Destiny: 

Science actually based on a gamble. 

Scientists assume law of averages will 

hold true to create an effect: for in- 

stance, it is possible that molecules 
moving about to cause gas pressure 

(Boyle, etc.) could go in one direction 

and not create equal pressure all direc- 

tions. But science bets—at extremely 

favorable odds—it won’t happen, and 

passes laws on pressure. 
There’s a science fiction story there some- 
where; my subconscious is still working 
on it. TWISTS are the gravy of this idea 
business: they’re the end of a plotted type 
of story. When you get them you can 
just work backward. Here’s one marked 
“Used”: 

Shipment of tin roofing sent by mule to 

Arizona in Indian Wars. Would stop 

bullet? Maybe young lieutenant always 

prattling about knighthood who finally 
saves day because his mules are 

“armored.” 

That idea appeared as “Gold Bars, Iron 
Guts” in the March, 1950, issue of Dime 
Western. 

But back to my original example—the 
jet plane that couldn’t be started without 
a battery cart. Still mulling over the idea 
I dipped into my character file and came 
up with this note—I don’t even remember 
when I jotted it down, or why—which was 
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just what I needed: there must be con- 
siderable conflict on Air Force bases be- 
tween fresh, young kids who fly jets and 
some of the old, scarred combat veterans. 
Here was a starting point. I heightened 
the problem, threw my young hero a girl 
who was the commanding officer’s daughter 
and who seemed to admire combat veterans. 
Then I made the commanding officer dis- 
trustful of men without combat experience. 
I decided the villain would be an escaping 
bandit—an ex-flyer—who thought he could 
fly any plane ever built, including a jet. A 
little manipulation brought in a robbery 
and an auxiliary practice field (with no 
battery cart) on which the climax could 
take place. Finally, I was all set to go 
except for one precaution—I reached for 
my research folder marked “Air” and 
boned-up on the T-33, which was the 
type of plane I was going to write about. 
The story was titled “Everybody’s A Hero” 
and Blue Book bought it. 


This deliberate, systematic gathering of 
story material not only helps you write your 
yarns, it keeps you on the alert all the time. 
I like to go to the county courthouse and 
listen to trials, for instance. I like to ask 
people about their jobs; like to drop in and 
watch them work. Just a short time ago I 
took a ride on the Denver and Rio Grande 
narrow-gage railroad—they’re about to dis- 
continue passenger service on this line— 
got talking to the crewmen and ended up 
in the dispatcher’s office in Alamosa, Colo- 
rado, listening to the men explain their 
jobs in great detail. They gave me a printed 
operational pamphlet for employees which 
is a short course in railroading—full of data 
and technical terms. If I ever write a rail- 
road story, that pamphlet will be in the 
folder marked “General,” between a cir- 
cular from a coal mine and some notes on 
Alaskan sealing. I get a kick out of doing 
research and filing material, but I’d do it 
whether I enjoyed it or not. Research 


pays off. 

There’s an advantage I didn’t mention. 
You’re having cocktails. The chit chat is 
brisk. A fellow says he understands they’re 
going to do an autopsy on so and so. “Ah, 
yes—autopsy,” you say, settling back in 
your chair. “The incision is made from 
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the suprasternal notch to the symphysis 
pubis. On women and sailors, who often 
wear open-necked garments, however, a 
Y-shaped incision is made from either 
shoulder to a point at the sternum—” 
They'll hate you for it, but that’s all 
right. They probably hate you anyway 
because you’re selling stories and they 
aren't. 
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Pardner of the Wind, Thorp & Clark, 
Caxton, 1945. 
Science Fiction 
The Conquest of Space, Bonestell & Ley, 
Viking, 1949. (If you write stf, get this!) 
From Galileo to the Nuclear Age, Lemon, 
U. of Chicago Press, 1946. 
A Treasury of Science, Shapley, Rapport, 
Wright, Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
General 
Hughe’s Practice of Medicine, Gordon, The 
Blakiston Company, Philadelphia and 
Toronto, 1948. (Expensive but worth 
the money.) 
Any Cook’s traveller's handbook —all 
countries — obtainable through any 
Thos. Cook & Son agency or office. 


The New York World Telegram current 


World Almanac. (Indispensable.) 


U. S. Government Organization Manual, | 


Government Printing Office, Library of 
Congress, $1.00. (Federal agencies print 


reams of stuff—this guide shows vou [ 


where to look for what.) 
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ONCE UPON A TIME I read a paragraph 
from a fine writer who said that he is not 
the judge of his stuff, his wife isn’t, his 
friends aren’t. Even his agent isn’t. Only the 
editor who sees it. 

I keep this little gem above my typewriter 
to remind me that I should write my story 
as I see it; that I should write it with all 
my heart, ship it away and forget about it. 
I never slant. When I get an idea, I write 
it. I do not say, “I will write this story for 
the Saturday Evening Post,” or “I will write 
this story for Collier’s.” To do that is mur- 
der. You kill your story faster than you 
could shoot a ground squirrel. 

Some years ago I remembered a boy who 
won the welterweight division of the North- 
west Golden Gloves in Seattle. That in itself 
isn’t unique, but this fact is: the boy had 
had poliomyelitis and was handicapped by 
one leg that wasn’t up to the other one. 

I kicked the idea around. I wondered 
about that boy—what he went through in 
his boyhood days, the girls he had known, 
the reticence he must have felt in his deal- 
ings with normal boys and girls. I kicked 
the idea around, decided on a story line, 
and then I thought, “Well, where are you 
going to sell this yarn? Who wants to read 
a story about poliomyelitis, which, like can- 
cer, is universally feared? And even if they 
would read it, you have a sensitive yarn 
about a boy who has had polio, which 
might do for some magazines, but you also 
have a boxing story, which belongs tradi- 
tionally in the men’s markets.” 

The story kept nagging at me. I was 
working at a full-time job at the time, try- 
ing to make enough to get back into free 
lancing. “Forget about the story,” I kept 
saying to myself. “Do a nice young love or 
a young light domestic with a humorous 
angle. Do something that means money in 
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By Steve McNeil 


the bank.” So I did the young love and the 
young light domestic, and then I did the 
story about the boy who had had polio, 
and who, to impress a girl, entered the 
Golden Gloves. 

Gus liked the yarn. In fact, he liked it so 
well that he offered to eat the manuscript, 
paper clip and all, if it didn’t sell. I sat 
around and waited for the check. Magazine 
“A” bounced it with their usual comment, 
“Not enough bite.” Magazine “B” bounced 
it: “We have published so many stories 
lately about physical infirmities, not neces- 
sarily polio, but war-connected, that we 
can’t take this one at this time.” Magazine 
“C” said: “We doubt that anyone wants 
to read about anything as devastating as 
polio.” Magazines “D” and “E” and “F” 
and so on down the line. 

I looked at the little paragraph above my 
typewriter which said to write your story 
with all your heart and never mind the 
slant. “Go lay an egg,” I said. “You never 
tried to pay the grocery bill with a type- 
writer.” Gus wrote me that he’d like to have 
a little Scotch with the manuscript and the 
paper clip. I offered to send him a bottle 
and forgot the whole matter. 

A story about polio—also a boxing story. 
Gus sent me the telegram: “I AM SAVED. 
THE WHITE CHARGER SOLD TO 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL.” 

Ladies’ Home Journal! I looked up at the 
little paragraph and tipped my hat. Now 
who the hell could slant a boxing story 
toward Ladies’ Home Journal? So much for 
slant. So much for editing the magazines. 
So much for worrying about the salability 
of a story. Write it with all your heart, and 
if you like the idea, someone else probably 
will. 

The young love and the young light do- 
mestic never did sell. 
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By Max Kesler 


“Every writer’s stuff comes out of his life and experience, and if he’s! 
had lots of both, and has a phenomenal memory, he may be able | 

to spin yarns forever without keeping a note.” 
writing for this issue of the Digest. Maybe he was thinking about; 
Max Kesler—world traveler, tireless writer, man with a complex. | 


You've got fo live 


That’s Walt Sheldon, 


with the bum! 


IVE DEVELOPED A neurosis! A stupid, sense- 
less, idiotic complex! Despite some six mil- 
lion published words, including two psycho- 
logical novels, a few slicks and hundreds of 
pulp novels, I’ve become obsessed with the 
conviction that I am not a writer—merely 
a freak. 

It’s a hell of a feeling! 

According to all authorities on the sub- 
ject of writing, it is virtually impossible to 
produce salable yarns without planned effi- 
ciency, an ordered routine and scores of 
filing cabinets overflowing with ideas. What 
has that to do with my neurosis? Plenty! I 
have neither system, nor routine, nor clever 
aids, nor a single filing cabinet. I simply sit 
down and write. And I sell what I write. 
Yet I shouldn’t be selling at all. 

Like the Prodigal Son, I went astray. 

Worse, I have no real defense. For two 
years, I studied under two of the best in- 
structors in the game, Walter S. Campbell 
(Stanley Vestal) and Foster-Harris at the 
University of Oklahoma. Foster-Harris, a 
top Western writer, ran me through the 
mill without mercy. Plot, characterization, 
the scene, narrative hook, suspense, drama, 
tags—the works. My first masterpiece (a 


99 
ae 


Crusade yarn) was rewritten 27 times. 
When I secretly considered it ready for the 
Post, Foster-Harris calmly said, “You can 
throw that one away now and start on an- 
other!” 

Hell, that man was all the villains of his- | 
tory! t 

All of which brings us to this: I know, | 
and know thoroughly, the mechanics of 
fiction writing. I have lectured on the sub- 
ject, taught classes on both the novel and 
the short story. I do recognize the impor 
tance of thorough training for the beginner. 
Without it, he faces a long and difficult 
road. And it is understandable why even 
established authors must often continue 
within the frame-work of this initial train 
ing. But when a writer not only recom 
mends, but professes to employ innumerable 
aids, my neurosis transforms me into 4 
highly dangerous psycopath. Fortunately, I 
manage to give vent to my feelings with 
a single, explosive “Nuts!” 

Most often offered are the following 
helpful suggestions: 1) The importance of | 
regular hours for work; 2) The necessity of 
keeping files — every conceivable type of F 
file—and_ notebooks. 
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The writer must have individual cards 
for manuscripts, each containing the fol- 
lowing information: a) Title, b) Publisher 
to whom sent, c) Date of submission, d) 
Date returned, e) Revision, f) Date of sec- 
ond submission, g) To whom, h) Sold, i) 
Amount, j) Reject. There are other files 
lots of them, carbon copy files, revision files, 
reject files, newspaper clipping files—and so 
on. The writer must have notebooks, 
handy little pads in which the genius scrib- 
bles chance bits of conversation heard on 
street cars, busses, subways. Other pads 
in which he records thumb nail sketches 
of interesting personalities. Notebooks con- 
taining germinal ideas to be developed into 
full-fledged plots. Foreign background 
notebooks. Self-created dictionaries of 
terms relating to a particular field. 

I stare blankly at my own desk, clear of 
such tools of the trade. My eyes turn to- 
ward the small open book shelf containing 
the following items: 1 ream 20 Ib. bond, 1 
ream yellow second sheets, 1 ream white 
mimeograph paper, 3 spare typewriter rib- 
bons, 6 empty Corrasable bond boxes (now 
holding copies of stories out to publishers) 
—and then I explode. I am a freak! 





Even a freak has his advantages. Let’s 
consider my own routine, or lack of rou- 
tine. I get up anywhere from 10:00 a.m. 
to 2:00 p.m. My working day may begin 
at any hour between 11:00 a.m. and 10:00 
p.m. Never does it last longer than five or 
six collective hours—not more than two 
consecutive hours at one sitting. In other 
words, I have no set hours for work. An 
individualist, I resent the mere thought of 
routine. Time clock techniques are against 
my nature. 

I do demand of myself, however—three 
thousand words each and every day. No 
excuses accepted. More if I feel like it, but 
never less. 

That’s a good deal of copy over a long 
period, yet I don’t need filing cabinets to 
handle it. The carbon copies, as I said, are 
stored in empty bond paper boxes. When 
the story is sold and I’ve been paid, the 
carbon goes into the incinerator. Any in- 
formation save the date submitted and 


amount of acceptance check seems to me 
unnecessary. For these two items, an ordin- 
ary wall calendar suffices. For example, a 
story went out on November 3, ’49. Flipping 
back to November, I find the following no- 
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tation in the 3 square: “Hate Hard, Die 
Hard!,” Mike (Mike Tilden of Popular), 
$225.00. The amount of the check is en- 
tered on the original date of submission. 
In the event of a revision, the second 
submission is, of course, entered on actual 
mailing date. Revisions themselves require 
no filing system. The moment I receive a 
request for one, all other work is dropped 
and the story tackled immediately. Usually, 
it’s on its way again within three or four 
days. 

I want to talk more about the notebook 
system. Authors (so I’ve heard) are excel- 
lent observers, and, presumably, endowed 
with some intelligence, including a “me- 
mory” center. Why, then, the notebooks? 
Afraid you’ll forget? In my opinion, that’s 
exactly what you should do. 

Characters in commercial fiction are not 
real people—but rather a subjective pres- 
entation of what we would like real people 
to be. Objective, fleeting observation will 
usually result in mechanical characters. A 
writer can seldom draw accurate conclu- 
sions from a smattering of conversation, an 
unrelated action or a single incident. 

You cannot convincingly portray a Skid 
Row bum from a thumb nail sketch 
scribbled down in a notebook while on a 
slumming trip. Nor will a few chance ex- 
pressions or an isolated incident give you 
a true picture. Only by living with such 
an individual, facing his problems, eating 
lousy food, sleeping in flop houses or on 
park benches, bumming on the streets, 
learning to talk his language, delving into 
the reasons for him being what he is, think- 
ing as he does—only by really getting to 
know the bum can you write with convic- 
tion about him. 

Then, when you sit down to your ma- 
chine, you’re not writing about a bum—for 
the moment, you’ve actually become the 
bum! And because you are your character, 
he will emerge, not merely as an objective 
skeleton, but as a living, breathing charac- 
ter with whom you may do as you wish. 
Regardless of what you do with him, he 
will leave an impression on the minds of 
your readers. 

If you don’t want to mix with the out- 
casts of society, invade the lower middle 
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class, the middle class, or the upper social f 
and intellectual groups. Learn how people f 
live, act, think. True, you can write an 
adventure yarn with sketchy background 
knowledge drawn from an encyclopedia— 
and you can sell it. But those stories, 
whether they be pulps or slicks, which have 
become classics were written by men with 
first-hand knowledge of their subjects. They 
knew the sounds, the smells, the atmosphere, 
the feel and, above all, the psychology of 
the place and the people about whom they 


wrote. 





i 


Perhaps by now you’ve reached the con. 
clusion that I’m a half literate hobo. 
That’s not quite true. Somehow I’ve man- 
aged to collect a couple of university de- 
grees. Since the age of seven, when I was 
hauled away from my native Deutschland, 
I’ve rambled around the world seven times. 
I’ve known intimately New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Paris, Lon 
don, Liverpool, Berlin, Ghent, Vienna, Cal- 
cutta, Cairo, Singapore and other towns. 
And I firmly believe that one must first live 
before one can write with authority about 
life. I throw myself into the flood and my 
subconscious absorbs sounds, smells, chatter, 
appearances, impressions and emotions. No 
character of mine has ever been consciously 
created from—or associated with—a single 
living individual. Rather, each is a compo | 
site of many people and, at the same time, F 
emerges with a distinct personality of his | 
own. 

This attack on the tradition of files, note- 
books, etc., is probably a desperate attempt 
to rationalize my own lack of system, m 
own inadequacy, but I can’t resist saying 4 
word about plotting, the nemesis of % 
many writers. All of you are familiar with 
the basic ingredients of a plot: 1) a protag- 
onist, 2) an antagonist, 3) a problem. The 
first two are easy; it’s the third one that has 
you racking your brain. Almost without ex- 
ception, editors demand that a plot prob 
lem be urgent, logical, convincing (I still 
don’t understand just what an editor means 
by convincing!), for adult readers, mature, 
that it possess potential drama, that it fur 
nish reader-identification. 

How to achieve all that? That depends § 
upon you. Several methods are employed in 
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plotting. I have nothing against any of 
them. In most instances, they are necessary. 
Some authors resort to the mechanical 
scene by scene technique — Meeting, Pur- 
pose, Conflict, Outcome, Result. On the 
whole, this method will result in a tight, 
well-knit plot. Unnecessary scenes can be 
discarded even before they are written. If 
this method suits you, use it. Others, seized 
with a brainstorm, partially develop it in 
a page of synopsis, leaving themselves con- 
siderable opportunity for developing the 
story as they write. And, finally, there are 
the authors who fully develop a plot in 
their minds and then write the story in one 
sitting. This is an excellent method—if you 
can do it. 

But where does that leave me? Out in 
the pasture— with not another sheep in 
sight! Or if there are any more, please 
write me! 

Upon the completion of a story, my own 
mind is always blank. Not an idea for the 
next story—not even a germ of an idea! I 
don’t even hope for one. It never comes. 
But within a matter of hours—and for 
no reason at all—a single sentence will 
emerge from God-knows-where. It’s not a 
plot, not even an idea—it’s nothing but an 
emotion. Yet it’s all I need. I’m off again. 

From the moment that single sentence 
goes down on paper, at no time do I have 
the faintest idea of what the next one will 
be. Paragraph after paragraph, scene after 
scene, problem after problem, all progress- 
ing toward a climax—with me as uncer- 
tain of the outcome as the desperate, strug- 
gling hero. We get involved in some of the 
damndest situations—because neither of us 
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has the faintest idea where he’s going. Still, 
so far we’ve always managed to fight free 
in the end. 

Seriously, I do write that way. I guess 
I’m employing all the techniques of fiction 
—but only in the realm of the subconscious. 
During a conversation with Rogers Terrill 
of Argosy in 1946, I mentioned this un- 
orthodox method of mine. Rogers com- 
mented that I should consider myself for- 
tunate, because only one author in several 
hundred was able to write that way. And 
I am grateful; writing is a pleasure for me, 
rather than a job. 

As to where the original sentences come 
from, I truthfully don’t know. Neither my 
surroundings nor any other factor seems to 
inspire them. For instance, one night, over 
a cup of coffee in an all-night restaurant, 
the sentence, “From whence he came, no 
one knew — nor where he went,” cut 
through my mind. Just that one sentence. 
At the time, I was alone; I hadn’t been 
talking to anyone. The sentence just came 
to me. 

Later, at home, I typed out that sen- 
tence. Another followed. And then another 
—and soon there was a paragraph, a scene. 
Finally, a story. Not one sentence, not one 
scene, not a single character was conceived 
in advance. Each sentence floated into my 
mind in the same manner as the first. Here 
are the first two paragraphs of the story 
that resulted: 

From where he came, no one knew 
—nor where he went. Yet there was 
none among them, from Don Velasquez 
to the lowest peon, whose life was not 

(Continued on page 46) 














By Vesta Lukei 


LIGHT VERSE is not a step-child of poetry. 
It cannot be tossed off in an idle moment. 
Writing polished, amusing light verse is an 
accomplishment, and the monetary returns 
are often greater than the returns for writ- 
ing serious poetry. 

Light verse must amuse and entertain; 
therefore, it must have universality of ap- 
peal. Ideas are everywhere for the observ- 
ing and perceptive writer who bases his 
verses on faults or foibles of humanity 
which most people will recognize. The 
private family joke isn’t humorous to out- 
siders, because they don’t understand why 
it is funny. For instance, when anyone in 
our house diets, we joke, about “lethal 
lethargy,” a phrase which was the result of 
a humorous incident that took place in the 


family some years ago. Even though | 
women’s weight is an inexhaustible subject | 
for light verses, a verse about “lethal leth- | 


argy” would fall flat. Outsiders wouldn't 
get the point. 

Human weakness of which light is made 
must not be too serious or hurt instead of 
humor will result. No magazine would buy 
a verse making fun of a child’s speech de- 
fect, his inability to recite correctly i 
school, but a little boy’s dirty neck is fait 
game for any verse writer. It is the smal 
faults and failings of men, women, and 
children (and, to a lesser degree, animals) 
that are the spice of poetry at play, for 
people enjoy sharing their small shortcom- 
ings with others in like circumstances. If 
the digs are not too sharp people find satis 
faction in poking fun at themselves and 


their friends, in seeing themselves mirrored | 


in the eyes of others. 
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Poetry’s Playboy 






You’ve been asking for this article, so here it 


is—how to write and where to sell light verse. 


An endless source of material for light 
verse is the human body, not in its perfec- 
tion but in its shortcomings. From the top 
of the head (man is always worrying about 
the quantity of his hair and woman about 
the appearance of hers), past the mid-riff, 
which insists on accumulating poundage, 
to the extremities, the body is a perpetual 
inspiration for verse. 

Babies and pets, since almost everyone 
has one or the other or both, are often 
the subjects for verses. The seasons and 
weather, which we can’t escape, and the 
assorted general activities of millions, like 
eating out or in, gardening, telephon- 
ing, and being loved or in love can always 
provoke a new playful rhyme. All these 
subjects can be approached from numerous 
points of view and can yield an equivalent 
number of light verses. 

Politics and current events provide the 
springboards for humorous, witty, or satiric 
bits of verse. With these, of course, time- 
liness is most important. The verse must 
be created and marketed immediately, be- 
cause it is as perishable as seasonal fruit. 
Any vogue, whether it be television or 
canasta, should be capitalized upon as soon 
as it takes hold. Within a few weeks | 
sold two poems on canasta, each with a 
different slant, of course, to one editor 
(who apparently shared my views on the 
subject). A note on my second manuscript 
reminded him of his first purchase, so the 
second sale was not an accident. 

Besides the poet’s personal observation, 
there are other sources of ideas for light 
verse. Many of the humorous prose fillers 
IN Magazines can be converted into verse. 





The Saturday Evening Post is a good 
source for such fillers, though it is usually 
necessary to market the resulting rhyme to 
a magazine other than the one in which 
the prose word-play appeared. The added 
fillip of rhyme and rhythm often enhances 
the humor. Aphorisms and clichés act as 
mental stimuli. They can be developed 
unexpectedly, or made fun of. For exam- 
ple, there are humorous possibilities in con- 
verting the universally quoted, “Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die” into 
“Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 
we diet.” As a play on Better Homes and 
Gardens I wrote and sold a piece of light 
verse titled “Batter Homes and Gardens.” 
News items, which in themselves are not 
humorous, sometimes suggest playful treat- 
ment to the alert poet. 

Light verse itself stimulates light verse. 
Distilled through the personality and voca- 
bulary of a different individual the same 
idea can emerge as a new creation. One 
successful light verse writer admits that she 
often does her own version of any pub- 
lished light verse that she sees and likes. 
How many hundreds of verses have been 
written on women’s weight, but a good 
poem on this subject is always worth a 
smile or chuckle. In the course of several 
years I have written and rewritten, with 
variations and different rhyme and rhythm 
patterns, many of my own ideas, and have 
sold them, often to the same markets. 

It is easier to bake a light, fluffy cake 
if you use a tested recipe. Fortunately, there 
is a tested recipe for writing light verse. 
Light verse uses basically only the simplest 
rhythms, but they must be accurate and 
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smooth. The reader of a piece of humor 
in verse resents stumbling over a line or a 
foot, and immediately loses much of his 
enjoyment in the poem. Since the English 
language is fundamentally iambic in its 
stress, most poetry and verse is iambic in 
its rhythm. An iambic foot consists of one 
unaccented syllable followed by an ac- 
cented syllable. Thus: Oh, scoot. A series 
of iambic feet make up a line of whatever 
length the poet desires, the most frequent 
line lengths being those of three or four 
feet, though longer and shorter lines may 
be used. The following poem is iambic in 
rhythm with lines of 4 and 3 feet alter- 
nately: 


Summer Session 


Oh, scoot and skip and skate and play 
And climb the tallest tree 

And swim and hike each summer day, 
My lively little three. 


These happy hours that tire you out 
Are part of a pleasant plot 

Because by eight at night I want 
To see and hear you not! 


(from Christian Science Monitor) 


This verse is perfectly regular in its rhythm 
with the exception of the second line in the 
second stanza where an extra syllable oc- 
curs—“of a pleas—.” Occasional variations 
in the established rhythm are pleasing be- 
cause they break the monotony of a too 
regular pattern. They must be used with 
care, however, so that they are not stum- 
bling blocks to the eye or ear. 

A foot consisting like “ of a” of two un- 
accented syllables followed by an accented 
syllable is called an anapestic foot. It is the 
foot most frequently combined with the 
iambic foot in light verse. The use of the 
anapestic foot creates a lilting rhythm and 
lightness of touch. Notice how anapestic 
and iambic feet are combined in these 
lines: 

Driver’s Dilemma 


Will the dog, bemused, midway of the 
street 
Go forward, stand still, or beat a 


retreat? 
(from Wall Street Journal) 








Back Page Poet 
Back in the ads, 
Where giants end 
And little stories 
Play pretend, 


You'll find me, on 
Occasion, clinging; 
Juggling words 

The while I’m singing; 


Holding to 

Some article, 

Some household hint, 
Or particle; 


My name almost 
In unseen space, 
My dangling feet 


In lower case. 


While skinning an 
Iambic cat, 
I’m shaking couplets 
From my hat. 
Reeve Spencer Kelley 





In couplets both lines usually have the 
same number of feet, although this rule 
is intentionally broken in some instances 
for special effect. 

In addition to the iambic and anapestic | 
foot the verse writer should be familiar | 
with the trochaic and the dactyllic foot. | 
The trochaic foot consists of one accented 
syllable followed by one unaccented sylla- 
ble. Thus: swinging. Occasionally a tro 
chaic foot is substituted in an iambic line 
for the opening foot, as here: 








Time has not marked more carefully 
than I. 


The dactyllic foot has one accented syllable 
followed by two unaccented syllables as: 
merrily. It is a foot that is not much used 
because it is not wholly natural to English 
poetic rhythms. Actually, the light vers 
writer who can use iambic and anapestic | 
feet smoothly in lines of varying lengths 
should have no trouble with rhythm. 











Lines are most commonly combined it} 


two forms: the couplet and the quatrain [ 
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Fancy metrical patterns and_ elaborate 
French forms are more or less out of fashion 
in this field. Light verse today consists 
of neat couplets or quatrains, accurately 
rhymed, rhythmically perfect. A good idea 
is sustained by smooth rhythm and en- 
hanced by clever rhyming, but an over- 
complicated verse pattern can’t hide the 
weakness of the idea. 

Phyllis McGinley and Ogden Nash so 
consistently write the best long humorous 
verse that they almost have a monopoly on 
the market. Their style is distinctive and 
anyone using a similar method risks being 
branded as an imitator. Especially for a be- 
ginner, it is smart to be brief because the 
market for short filler verse is very large. 

Couplets, two-line verses, and quatrains, 
four-line verses, offer plenty of versification 
variety. The lines may be long or short. 
Different metrical feet will change the 
tempo and mood of verses. The quatrain, 
with its various rhyme schemes, is flexible 
and adaptable, while the couplet may stand 
alone, or may be used in a series. Notice 
how different because of line lengths these 
two couplets seem: 


Hip! Hip! 
Between meal snacks 
Make padded slacks. 
(from Wall Street Journal) 


Figuratively Speaking 
The hapless girl who finds she’s over- 
weight 


Most often is the one who over-ate. 
(from Milady of California) 


The quatrain below illustrates several 
points. It has, in the first place, a punning 
title which adds to the humor and is a sell- 
ing point in a verse whenever it comes na- 
turally. The rhyme in the first and third 
lines is a bonus rhyme, since the simplest 
quatrain form need only have second and 
fourth lines that rhyme. In this verse all 
lines have feminine rhymes. Two- or three- 
syllable rhymes are called feminine rhymes 
and add a lilting quality to light verse. 
(Often feminine rhymes are used in the 
same quatrain with single-syllable masculine 
thymes.) The abbreviated final line inten- 
tionally breaks the smooth rhythm. It adds 





punch to the humorous twist which is so 
necessary at the end of light verse. Here’s 
the quatrain: 


Weighting 


Pounds are not lost without diet 
I’ve learned to my sorrow 
And so I’ve decided to try it 
— Tomorrow. 
(from Western Family) 
“Student Version” is a quatrain which is 
composed of two rhyming couplets: 


Student Version 


Poor students caught in classics classes 

Essay to make a grade that passes 

By reading what with grim aspersions 

They tersely term abridged aversions. 
(from Writers Markets and Methods) 


A pun serves for the title of the quatrain 
below which illustrates the use of internal 
rhyme, a pleasing addition to light verse 
because in light verse the reader enjoys 
being aware of the rhymes. The internal 
rhyme is in the third line—the middle 
syllable of the line rhyming with the end 
syllable. In this verse the third line also 
rhymes with the first, but such a rhyme is 
the exception rather than the rule. Usually 
a line containing internal rhyme does not 
rhyme with any other line. The indenta- 
tion of the second and fourth lines is a 
matter of the individual poet’s taste and 
is here used to point up the rhyme pattern 
and for its appearance on the printed page: 


Heir Conditioning 


It is agreed without debate 
The parents of little boys 
Must cultivate, both soon and late, 
Immunity to noise. 
(from Western Family) 
The importance of rhyme in light verse 
cannot be overemphasized. Original or un- 
expected rhymes sometimes save an idea 
that’s fairly trite, and they definitely add 
to the reader’s pleasure. Whereas in serious 
verse the rhyme is sometimes purposely ob- 
scured by imperfect rhyming or distant 
rhymes, in light verse the rhyme should 
always be perfect. 
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Light verse needs a strong ending. The 
last line, or even word, of the verse must 
be the most important—perhaps a sudden 
surprise, an unexpected twist, or a bit of 
word play. The success of the whole poem 
hinges on the effectiveness of the ending, 
as in “Marital Manners,” which appealed 
to Saturday Evening Post editors and was 
my first sale to that magazine. 


Marital Manners 


Don’t count his drinks 

Or glare at his pun, 

Don’t sulk because 

He’s having fun, 

Don’t stop his telling 

A joke that’s hearty. 

You know—don’t be 

The wife of the party! 
(Copyright, 1947, The Curtis Publishing Co.) 


The history of this verse illustrates the 
importance of eye appeal. It was originally 
rejected as a quatrain, but with each line 
broken in half—the punch line placed 
strategically alone—the poem sold. 

“Family Design” starts off in one direc- 
tion, but suddenly turns and has a sur- 
prise shift in the last line. 


Family Design 


A son and heir fits father’s schemes 

And after that a mother wishes 

For a daughter to fulfill her dreams, 

And incidentally do the dishes. 
(from Country Gentleman) 


“Dental Defect” is a variation of the 
couplet and quatrain pattern which seemed 
to fit my pattern needs in this instance, 
when I wanted to play up unexpected 
rhyme and an end punch. 


Dental Defect 


The novocain 
Will deaden pain 
But so far nothing will 
Allay the shock it 
Gives the pocket 
Book to pay the bill. 
(from Wall Street Journal) 








A good title is almost as important as a 
good punch line. The ideal title should be 
arresting and provocative at first glance, 
and, if possible, have even greater impact 
after the verse has been read. In titles, 
puns find a welcome instead of a rebuff, 
and they add more as titles than as tag 
lines in many instances. Frequently a good 
title will sell a poem which doesn’t quite 
make the grade otherwise. I sold a poem 
called “Toastimonial,” an obvious play on 
“testimonial,” to Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. The change of one letter in the 
familiar phrase “a word to the wise” gave 
me a clever title for one of the many weight 
poems I’ve sold: “A Word to the Wide.” 
“Figuratively Speaking” or “Relatively 
Speaking” are double-meaning titles. “Hair 
After” is a play on “Here After.” 

A good light verse should combine as 
many of the above ingredients as possible 
—appropriate rhyme and rhythm patterns, 
brevity, strong last line, and clever title. 
Some time ago I sold this six-word bit of 
light verse to the Saturday Evening Post: 


Sandwich Bored 
The perfect picnic spot 
Is not. 
(Copyright, 1947, The Curtis Publishing Co.) 


The title catches interest because it is a play 
on words. (With the title “Connoisseur’s 
Conclusion” the verse was originally re- 
jected.) It has extreme brevity, but in that 
brevity lies its essential completeness. The 
rhyme is accurate. The rhythm pattern is 
established in the first line, but is immedi- 
ately broken in the second line, and that 
break itself adds punch because it is un- 
expected. The sudden stop comes as a 


shock. 


In most humorous poetry the first flash 
of inspiration is only the beginning. Work 
and more work are required to produce 
that “fine careless rapture” that makes 
readers exclaim, “It must have been fun to 
write that,” which, after all, is the effect 
the writer wants to achieve. 


(To be concluded in the November Dicest, when 
Mrs. Lukei will discuss the marketing of verse 
and list over 50 markets for light verse writers.) 
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By Leonard Finley Hilts 











CHICAGO 


market 
letter 


Up-to-the-minute report from the 


THE cuIcaco telephone directory lists over 
700 periodicals with their home bases in 
the Windy City. Some of these markets 
don’t buy from free lancers, some don’t pay 
enough to be worth considering, and some 
are so highly specialized that few are eligi- 
ble to write for them. But even with these 
eliminated, the Chicago market is a big 
and important one. 

Almost every editor I saw told me to 
“Tell them to read the magazine!” Editors 
want to read material they can buy, not 
stuff which simply doesn’t fit their require- 
ments. Eighty per cent (a moderate esti- 
mate) of the scripts pouring into editorial 
offices have no business there, and the ma- 
jority of rejections belong in the misfit 
class. 

Companion advice was “Tell them to 
read the writers’ magazines.” The editors 
aren’t plugging WD just for the hell of it. 
They know that writers’ magazines keep 
authors up to date on what the magazines 
want and enable them to send in material 
closer to the mark. For example, Ziff-Davis 
suspended Mammoth Detective several 
years ago. Yet even today scripts for Mam- 
moth Detective are coming into the Z-D 
office. 


General Magazines 


Extension Magazine is one of Chicago’s 


























Midwest’s largest publishing center. 


general publications, even though it carries 
the slogan, ‘‘The National Catholic 
Monthly.” Eileen O’Hayer, editor, doesn’t 
want pious, predominantly religious stories, 
but rather good fiction with general appeal. 
She has used adventure, mystery, love, 
sports—practically all types. Of course, the 
story should not violate Catholic doctrine. 
For example, a story condoning divorce 
would hardly fit. The range for articles is 
just as wide as for fiction, and anything 
which interests a family group goes here. 
The lengths preferred are 2000-5000 on 
short stories, 1000-1500 for short-shorts; 
the same lengths go for articles. Rates are 
very good, with a minimum of $100 for 
short stories and articles, and $75 for short- 
shorts. There is a good deal of up from 
these minimums, too. Miss O’Hayer likes 
serials up to 6 parts, of about 5000 words 
a chapter, but doesn’t feature them regu- 
larly. She only uses them when she can 
find one she likes. The rate goes up quite 
a bit on these. Reports are inclined to be 
slow, a month or more, but payment is 
prompt and on acceptance. The address at 
Extension is 1307 S. Wabash Avenue. 


Judy’s Magazine, edited by Will Judy, is 
changing format with the current issue, be- 
coming a magazine the size of Liberty. 
Along with the new size, the magazine will 
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“There are three or four passages alone that I think you'll find worth the rental.” 


go quarterly, and will take on a new title: 
Will Judy's Quarterly Spectator. Publica- 
tion dates from now on will be August, 
October, January, and April. Although the 
Spectator will feature current comment and 
critique on American life, until they’ve set- 
tled down in the new format there will be no 
requirements given out here. So check this 
market for future investigation. Capt. Will 
Judy, in addition to the new magazine, also 
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publishes books, particularly specialty books 
on dogs, dog raising, and dog training. And 
the magazine Dog World is his,too, but is 
no market for the free lance writer. The 
address of the Judy Publishing Company 
is 3323 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16. 

A brand new magazine is coming to life 
in Chicago. The first issue went out in 
September and Raymond E. Brandell is the 
publisher. The title is Here’s HOW: The 
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Magazine of Money Making Ideas, and the 
address is 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 26. 
The market is wide open at the present 
time for factual and inspirational material 
slanted at people who want to improve 
their minds, their education, or their status 
in life—and those who yearn for the feel- 
ing of personal independence. The ad- 
vertising slogan is, “Helps You To Get 
Ahead By Telling You How,” which 
should give you an idea of the type ma- 
terial wanted. In particular, Brandell is 
looking for articles from 1000 to 2000 
words on how to make things for profit, 
how to establish personal service businesses, 
success stories, self-help ideas, and inspira- 
tional articles. The articles may come with 
or without photos, but the how-to stuff 
should have rough sketches when required. 
Payment, promised 10 days after accept- 
ance, with reports in two weeks, is good, 
3c a word and up, while photos with cap- 
tions and cartoons go for $5 and up. Keep 
an eye on this market, which has good 
backing and looks like it will go over. 

Ziff-Davis, where yours truly sold his 
first story 5 years ago, is the biggest free 
lance market in the Chicago area. Howard 
Browne, the editor-in-chief of the fiction 
group, is that rare combination, a success- 
ful writer and a successful editor. He is 
best known for his Paul Pine mysteries, 
published by Bobbs-Merrill under the pen 
name of John Evans. Bill Hamling is his 
managing editor, while Lila Shaffer is 
associate. At least, that’s what the mast- 
head says. Actually, Lila edits Mammoth 
Western, Bill does Fantastic Adventures, 
and Howard handles Amazing Stories. The 
address for the Ziff-Davis group is 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 


Currently, the top length on all the 
pulp magazines at Z-D is 25,000 words, 
and shorter lengths are preferred. For 
Amazing Stories Howard wants stories of 
interplanetary action—but he definitely 
doesn’t want the old type of space opera, 
where you had plenty of action and 
science, but no flesh and blood characters. 
He wants the feeling of space, plenty of 
action, and real people with real problems. 
The human interest angle is paramount, 
but don’t cut down on the action and 





science for it; achieve a balance. He says, 
“I’m tired of hackneyed plots.” 

In Fantastic Adventures they're running 
both science-fiction and fantasy. The same 
rules apply to the science fiction for this 
book, but Bill Hamling prefers his fantasy 
stories short, 5000 words and under, be- 
cause in the long story fantasy tends to 
lose itself. 

Mammoth Western has emerged as a 
leading pulp under the guidance of Lila 
Shaffer. She wants real stories of the old 
West—which means plenty of action, 
along with live characters. Unlike most 
Western magazines, Mammoth Western 
likes plenty of feminine interest—or as 
Howard put it when I talked to him, 
“Tell them not to be afraid of sex.” This 
dictum applies to all three magazines. 
The Ziff-Davis fiction group pays on ac- 
ceptance, and the rate is from 14 to 3c 
a word. 

Also tucked into the 4 top floors of the 
185 N. Wabash Building under the banner 
of Z-D is Flying Magazine. Curtis Fuller 
is the editor here. The emphasis in the 
magazine is on flying itself, and not on 
maintenance or construction. 2500 words is 
the top length for articles on aviation and 
its uses. The biggest need is for exciting 
true flying adventure material: “There I 
was on my back at 30,000 feet when the 
left aileron tore loose.” Also authentic cur- 
rent military material. Query first. Much of 
the material semi-technical, so 
you have to know your aviation terms and 
slang. Everything must be authoritative, 
timely, and up-to-date. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, from $75 to $150 an article. 

Popular Photography, under the editor- 
ship of Frank Fenner, is another Z-D 
magazine. They’re looking for articles on 
all phases of photography, from 600 to 
2000 words in length. The stuff can be 
either general or technical in nature, but 
it has to be backed up by photographic 
know-how. Fenner would also like to see 
some pieces dealing with well-known per- 
sonalities in the profession, illustrated with 
photos, clearly showing the methods the 
men use and the results they get. Pop 
Photo wants photos for their salon section 
—of high quality, showing outstanding 
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technique and composition—which they 
buy at $10 and up. If you’re not professional 
enough but still know how to point the 
Brownie, amateur pictures for the “Pic- 
tures From Our Readers” department bring 
back checks of from $3 to $10. Technical 
data should accompany all pictures. Pay- 
ment on the articles is at 2c a word, on 
acceptance. 

Another of Ziff’s magazines, Radio and 
Television News, is semi-technical and 
not for most writers. Oliver Read, the 
editor, wants authoritative articles on re- 
search, development, and application of 
radio, television, and electronics. The 
lengths on these articles are 500-2500 words, 
and the rate is 3c to 5c a word. Talk 
to a radio engineer or technician; maybe 
the two of you can get together and storm 
this market. 

Modern Bride is a quarterly slick also in 
the Z-D stable. Marjorie Binford Woods 
edits. If you haven’t been a bride recently 
yourself, you had better talk to a couple 
before trying this market, because it has a 
very special slant. It’s aimed at the bride 
of right now who is in the process of 
planning her wedding. The articles which 
go here are those which appeal to the 
bride of today and which are practical 
from her point of view—how-to-do-it 
pieces as well as other kinds. Lengths 
wanted are 1000-1500 words, and pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at 3c a word and up. 

Ray Palmer, one-time big wheel at Ziff- 
Davis, now edits a string of pulps for the 
Clark Publishing Company, at 1144 Ash- 
land Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Ray puts 
out 3 magazines, all of which seem to be 
gaining in popularity. Fate is a pioneer in 
its field, and you’ve really got to read a 
couple of issues to see what’s wanted. It is 
published every 6 weeks in pocket-size, and 
carries articles on the mysterious, the 
strange, the occult, and the supernatural. 
These articles must be true and backed 
by facts, because the editor may require a 
sworn affidavit from you if your stuff is 
accepted. One big item: don’t debunk 
anything. You’re not supposed to prove 
it isn’t true, but rather to show that it is 
true. Fate pays lc a word and up, on 
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publication. The top length here is 3000 
words. 

Other Worlds is the second of Ray’s 
books, and it is also hitting the stands every 
6 weeks. This one uses science-fiction of 
the astounding type. Better know your 
science-fiction, with its special terms and 
slant, before trying this market, because 
Ray is an expert in the field. This one 
also pays about Ic a word, but on accept- 
ance, 

Imagination is the third horse in the 
Clark stable. It is a bi-monthly which 
uses a combination of science-fiction and 
fantasy in each issue. Pay here is the same 
as for Fate. 

Hygeia, an old-timer in the health field, 
is now doing business under the name of 
Today's Health. It is put out by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association at 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, and W. W. Bauer, 
M.D., is the editor. The field for articles 
here is very broad, covering all aspects of 
private, public, and school health. One 
type of story which the editor would like 
to see is the personal experience story, 
which relates how a person overcame one 
of life’s handicaps. The payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance. 

Trailways Magazine, edited by Holder 
M. Collier, is not too active a market since 
it’s published quarterly, but it still repre- 
sents potential dollars to the free lance 
writer. The address is 135 §. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3. The editor wants arti- 
cles of from 1500 to 2000 words on places 
in the United States that are served by 
the National Trailways Bus System. A 
visit to your Trailways bus depot will get 
you the dope on where their busses run. 
Along with these articles, the editor would 
like to see 8x10 pictures. Payment is on 
acceptance, up to $50 an article, and pay 
for photos is on publication at $5 per. 

The Grafic Section, the Sunday maga- 
zine section of the Chicago Tribune, which 
has been a good free lance market for arti- 
cles in the past, is now very badly over- 
stocked, and probably will not be buying 
again for some time. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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1 AM A “TYPICAL” PERSON. I was born into a 
family of comfortable circumstances and I 
had a good education, though not in writ- 
ing. I married, had four children, and 
when I was 40 I published my first novel, 
which won the Redbook-Dodd, Mead first 
novel prize of $10,000, and attracted an 
unusual amount of publicity for the author, 
a small town, middle-aged housewife and 
mother. 

I had been writing for 20 years. More, 
really. I was only 10 when my father dis- 
covered my first “book” hidden among the 
linens of a sideboard drawer; he read it 
and laughed. Like the following works done 
in those years of preparation, it was elabor- 
ate, effusive, amateurish. Those stories 
afforded me exercise in setting my thoughts 
down in words on paper—that’s all. 

I didn’t offer any of these outpourings 
for publication because I had a stupendous 
sense of my own unworthiness. As a younger 
member of a big family, I suffered from a 
crippling inferiority complex. When I was 
about 20, my oldest sister, Shirley, sold her 
first story to a magazine, and immediately 
became the family writer. I accepted her 
status readily. My pride in her was com- 
plete, and it did not occur to me that the 
world was big enough to support two 
writers. 


Twenty Books After “Galahad” 


By Elizabeth Seifert 


But I kept on writing, just as I kept on 
breathing. To me it was an eminently 
natural way to express myself. I had moved 
to a small town, my children were young, 
my husband’s health poor, and money 
scarce. I was lonely, and the affairs of my 
fictional creations offered me amusement. 
Writing their stories gave me an outlet, an 
escape. I wrote these tales, kept them a 
while, destroyed them. Perhaps I should 
have had more self-confidence, and should 
have submitted some of this early work to 
professional critics. But I didn’t. 

I was proud to give my sister story-ideas 
which she sometimes brought forth in print. 
A second sister, Adele, wrote and published 
a mystery. About 1936 I set the story of Dr. 
Galahad down on paper, as a rather lengthy 
story-idea for Shirley. I did bad outlines; 
I still do. So I really wrote a sort of book 
about the conflict there can be between a 
professional man’s work and his private 
affairs, about the unfair influence lay opin- 
ion and criticism may have upon that work. 
I made my hero a doctor; I set the story 
in a small-town hospital. I typed the thing 
out and showed it to Shirley. The idea did 
not appeal to her, but she asked her agent 
to read the manuscript and give me an 
honest opinion. 

The book went to Mr. Blassingame, who 
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thought it showed promise unusual in a 
first-book writer. But he felt that I knew 
the medical field well, and that the story 
would be better if it contained more medi- 
cal detail. I wrote the book again, this 
time putting into it all I had learned from 
living in a small town, from my experiences 
with a small-town hospital and its doctors. 
I sent the manuscript in, and Mr. Blas- 
singame submitted it to the Redbook con- 
test. Even if it did not win the prize, he 
said, it would be read by several editors. 
It did win the prize, however, placing first 
among 1300 other entries. 

This was a tremendous break for me as 
an author. It made my name instantly 
familiar to editors as well as to the public. 
The money the book earned was welcome 
in our family where my husband’s invalid- 
ism had made the education of four adoles- 
cent children a problem. The prestige took 
care of my inferiority complex. 

But winning a prize with my first book 
also handicapped me, as I quickly learned. 
Immediately people began to ask challeng- 
ing questions. Was I a one-book writer? 
Could I repeat the performance of Young 
Dr. Galahad? If I wrote any more, wouldn’t 
the stories be the same, hashed over? 

I had many stories in my head—and I 
did write another book, well aware that it 
had to be as good or better than the first 
one. That was hard, but I got over the 
barrier, and have gone on. By now I have 
publisked 21 books. Most of my novels, like 
the prize winner, are about doctors. I write 
about them deliberately, and for several 
reasons. I have always been interested in 
the doctor’s world. I would have loved to 
be a doctor myself. I could not, but I 
clung to the fringes, working in hospitals as 
a clinic secretary. I knew my field, and by 
instinct first, and by experience now, I felt 
it best and easiest to write of the things I 
knew completely. That’s the old rule which 
cannot be repeated too often. Write of mat- 
ters familiar to you through experience, or 
of matters you can comprehend until, 
through investigation and research, they be- 
come experience. I knew the hospital and 
the doctors I wrote about in Young Dr. 
Galahad. My sureness in the field won the 
prize. So I continue to learn as much as I 
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can about the field and to write about it. 
Furthermore, I sincerely would like to 
explain doctors to lay people, and lay 
people to the medical profession. I labor 
to make my books’ problems, the people, 
the settings, as authentic as possible. I am 
rewarded by such letters as one on my desk 
today. It is from a retired nurse who thanks 
me for making my hospital people so real, 
so human. She objects to books that por- 
tray all doctors, all nurses, as the saints they 
are not. I even like the sort of criticism 
which appeared in the Missouri Medical 
Association publication, “Miss Seifert does 
little to glamorize the medical profession.” 
My answer is that I write ’em as I see ’em. 
Finally, I write about doctors because of 
the universal appeal such stories have. 
Everyone has been sick, everyone has an 
interest in the lives of the people who 
attend us at critical times. There is, of 
course, a wealth of material in the field. 
Nowhere is drama, conflict, emotion so 
evident, so widely expressed. As a clinic 
secretary I learned to know people at their 
best and at their worst, 
I have become somewhat typed because 
I write only about doctors, and that can be 
a handicap. One editor refused a story 
because I “write about nothing but doc- 
tors,’ then turned around and refused a 
story set in another field with the excuse 
that I “seem out of my realm when not 
writing about doctors.” She admitted she 
was inconsistent, and I am ready to agree 
with her, especially since the audience for 
doctor stories seems to be ever present. 
The Redbook-Dodd, Mead prize is no 
longer a first-novel award, but it is still 
given to “beginning” writers, and it is the 
hope of the editors to discover new talent, 
and perhaps be allowed to train the new 
writers toward continued effort and success. 
Several editors who worked on the award 
have told me that, among their prize-win- 
ners, I was most ready to believe that there 
were things I could be taught about book- 
writing. Maybe it was my old inferiority 
complex, maybe only an honest appraisal 
of my abilities, but I have been grateful to 
these editors for their advice, and I have 
tried to profit by it. The same thing may 
(Continued on page 66) 
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but Telegram 


is a newspaper 


It makes a great deal of ditference in the 
meaning whether you write telegram or 
Telegram. The first is something the second 
receives all day long. 


In the same way, it makes a difference 
whether you write and print Coke with a 
capital “‘C.”’ The use of a lower-case initial 
changes the meaning completely. 


For Coke is the friendly, popular abbre- 
viation for Coca-Cola. As such, it is a 
proper name. Correct usage calls for the 
upper-case ““C”’ always. 

Also, Coke is a registered trade-mark. 
Good practice requires that the owner of 






a trade-mark must protect it diligently. 
That’s another reason why we ask your 
continued cooperation in the use of the 
capital ““C”” when you have occasion to 
refer to Coke or Coca-Cola in your 
columns, 


Ask for it 
either way...both 
trade-marks mean 


the same thing. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 




















ONE OF THE CHAIN grocery magazines, 
Everywoman’s, is getting a headstart in the 
field of newcomers. The office on the 15th 
floor at 31 West 47th Street is a crowded 
and bustling place. Considerable material 
has already been purchased, and it looks 
as if this magazine will be ready for its 
first appearance early in 1951. Helen E. 
Greenwood, from This Week, heads the 
editorial staff. She’s the sort of editor who 
is easy to interview because she has obvi- 
ously given a great deal of thought to the 
problems of her magazine and can be quite 
definite. She’s tall and slender, with a bit 
of the redhead in her personality. 

The policy regarding fiction is still a bit 
tentative, but, in general, lengths may be 
up to 10,000 words, with regular shorts 
(running to 5,000) and short-shorts most 
in demand. As to type, stories will be 
mostly of the “women’s magazine” sort, 
with about one in 6 the “quality” type. 
Payment runs from $150 to $300, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Each issue of Everywoman’s will carry 
from 3 to 5 articles of general interest. 
These must be slanted toward women and 
should be fairly subjective in treatment. 
Lengths may run 3,000 to 4,000 words. But 
the writer should always query first about 
ideas for articles and their treatment be- 
cause exact lengths will be determined ac- 
cording to the subject matter. There’s no 
set rate of payment. 

Two special types of articles are being 
sought now, first, short humorous pieces by 
men looking at women, the home, the fami- 
ly, etc., 2,000 words or less, and second, 
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character sketches somewhat similar to the 
Reader’s Digest “Unforgettable Character” 
series. These should be about a woman 
who has influenced the writer’s life in 
some special way, through personal connec- 
tion. She might be a grandmother, a Sun- 
day School teacher, someone else close 
enough to the writer to have made her 
influence felt deeply. The top length for 
these is 3,000 words. On these two special 
types of articles no query is needed. 

For the present, all material on home- 
making, fashions, and cooking is handled 
by the staff. Everywoman’s Magazine will 
be the same sort of format as the A & P's 
Woman’s Day, selling at various chain gro- 
ceries throughout the country (Gristede’s 
in New York City); every month 5 cents 
a copy. The first issue will have 88 pages. 
Elsie Christie, formerly fiction editor of 
Liberty, has been appointed to the same 
position on Everywoman’s. Address queries 
and manuscripts to 31 West 47th Street, 
N. Y. 19. 

Lawrence E. Spivak has made some very 
important changes in his publications, 
among them the recent sale of The Amer- 
ican Mercury to Clendenin J. Ryan and a 
group of unnamed people. Ryan is a mil- 
lionaire financier who was once secretary 
to the late Mayor of New York City, Fio- 
rella H. La Guardia. Both the magazine 
itself and the corporate name, The Amer- 
ican Mercury, Inc., were turned over to 
the new firm. There will be an entirely 
new set-up, including a new editorial staff 
and new offices. The magazine has moved 
to 32 East 57th Street, and is in the midst 
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is  lricks-of-the Trade’ 


Pay Off in Checks! 


Successful Writer Makes It Easy 
to Do the Kind of Writing 


Editors are Eager to 


ARRY NEAL is a writer’s writer, an 

editor’s writer. He learned the hard way. 
Although Harry Neal never even finished high 
school, he manages to get his full share of 
author’s checks from such big magazines as 
Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Liberty, Esquire and 
Argosy. 

The secret behind Harry Neal’s success is 
not simply in his writing ability. A lot of 
writers can write and write well—but they 
can’t sell! Neal has discovered 30 specific 
ways to make editors sit up and take notice 
of your work—a way to pack a punch into 
a story that gets editors on the edge of their 
chairs—and makes them BUY! 


A Book that Puts "Seli" Into 
What You Write 


Whether you write in your spare time or 
full time; whether you are just beginning to 
write or are an old hand at it; there’s bound 
to be at least one new idea in Harry Neal’s 
new book that will pay you its small cost a 
dozen times over. 


As Douglas Lurton, former editor of Faw- 
cett’s and now editor of Your Life Magazine 
says: “Most of the more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of manuscripts I have purchased 
would have been better if the authors had 


PARTIAL CONTENTS | 


How to Get Started Writin — ne. 
Plotting Technique Made _ Ways | 


Make Editors Sit Up and Take Nowce of a 
Work. How to Write a “‘Selling’’ Title. 
To Build Strong Characters from Simple 
Where and 


Facts 


How 


Character Traits. 
How To Collect 
For Your Article. 
Make Your Man- 
uscript Look Like 
A inner. The 
Secret of The 
Be spaing, the 
Middle, and the 
Closing of Your 
Article or Story. 
How To Win 
The Attention of 
A Agent. 
How To rite 
Effective Dia- 
logue, and Much 
more 





Se 
SELLING FACT AND FICTION. 
vinced that this book can earn me many times its cost, I 
may return it and owe you nothing. But, if 1 decide to keep 
this book to help me in my spare-time writing career, I'll 
send you only $2.50 plus few cents postage, as full payment. 


all postage charges. 

days for full refund if not delighted with it. 
(Canadian orders—Send 25c extra for carrying charges. Only 
U. S$. accepted.) 









Buy 


Harry Edward Neal 

Author of ‘“‘Writing and 
Selling Fact and Fiction.” 
His stories and articles have 
appeared in Collier’s, Cos- 
mopolitan, Esquire, True 
Detective, Argosy, Coronet, 
and many others. 


ke 


read and used Harry Neal’s book. It is ‘must’ 
reading for the beginner and advised reading 
for the professional.” 


YOURS — FREE TO READ — FOR 5 DAYS 


We want you to prove to yourself just what 
“WRITING AND SELLING FACT AND 
FICTION” by Harry Edward Neal can do 
for you. Send us the coupon and get it for 
FREE EXAMINATION for 5 days. Only 
after you decide to keep it; only after you 
decide that it can actually boost your SALES, 
need you pay its low $2.50 price. Fair enough, 
isn’t it? Mail coupon to WILFRED FUNK, 
Inc., Dept. W2410, 227 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


---------------7 


WILFRED FUNK, Inc., Dept. W2410 
227 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


nd me—for free examination—a copy of WRITING AND 
If in 5 days I am not con- 
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NO FACTORY 


HERE! 





Personal Services for 15 years! 
Convincing Sales! 

Expert help and criticism which have re- 

sulted in sales for beginners. 

Commission: 10%. Reduced fees for 

a limited period only. 


$2.50 for each script up to 3,000 words. 
75¢ per M above 3,000 words. 


Novels read and sold for $5; if they have sales 
value; otherwise, honest report. 

We have markets for fiction and articles. 
Return postage with each manuscript, please. No 
fees for established writers — and fees dropped 
after two sales for beginners. 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau St.— Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 





SHAKESPEARE 


For the 
Modern Writer 


How to utilize Shakespeare's 
technique in characterization, 
construction of plot, background, 
theme, and atmosphere as Sir 
Walter Scott and many outstand- 
ing American writers have done. 


Shakespeare for the 
Modern Writer, $2.00 


SYDNEY WARREN MURRAY | 


8714 Reading Road 
Silver Springs, Maryland 


























of production. It is expected that the Jan- 
uary, 1951, issue will be the first under the 
new ownership. By next month details of 
new plans should be available. The new 
American Mercury will be in the same 
building with the magazine » oung America. 

The sale of American Mercury will give 
Lawrence Spivak more time to devote to 
his interest in three groups of reprint mys- 
tery and detective pocket-size books, Jona- 
than Press Mystery Books, Mercury Mystery 
Books and Best Seller Mystery Books, and 
to put out a new magazine titled Detective 
—The Magazine of True Crime Stories. 
This is starting off as a quarterly, at 35 
cents a copy, the first issue due late in Sep- 
tember. It will be in the same format as 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine and the 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction. 

Edward D. Radin, who is an active mem- 
ber of Mystery Writers of America, is edit- 
ing Detective. A writer himself with plenty 
of sympathy and understanding for writers’ 
problems, he wants to emphasize that for 
this magazine only first serial rights are 
being bought. 

The market is open to free lance writers, 
but only to those who can handle stories 
in a top-quality manner. According to 
Editor Radin, Detective is to be a quality 
magazine, though in the fact-detective field, 
and it will in no sense compete with other 
magazines in this field. Not only is the 
size different, but there will be no photo- 
graphic illustrations. The magazine is to 
appeal to a literate audience, and the 
emphasis will be on good writing. Routine 
stuff just won’t fit here. 

Lengths vary, and run to fit the plot. 
Rates of payment are what the editor calls 
“peanuts” to many of the writers from 
whom he has bought stories, but he hopes 
to raise the rates as time goes on. Mean- 
while, his goal is to put out a quality type 
magazine which will attract “names” re- 
gardless of pay. Manuscripts for Detective 
should be addressed to 570 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

Were you going to submit something to 
the Ellery Queen Mystery Magazine An- 
nual Story Contest? Hurry up! It closes 
October 20th. Same address: 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 
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Philip Andrews, publisher of Globe, has 
just issued a small 10-cent magazine called 
Flash, The Picture Digest. There is a great 
variety within its 64 pages, much of the 
material fairly similar to that of the big 
three picture magazines, though nothing of 
much length. A few layouts carry con- 
siderable text, but most have no more than 
captions. No material is being bought from 
free lancers. Photographs are all profes- 
sional in quality, and are from the photo 
agencies. The regular rate of $6 is paid for 
these. At present Flash is a monthly, but 
by the first of the year it may appear twice 
a month. The address is Andrews Associ- 
ates, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. It 
is distributed by St. John Publishing Com- 
pany, which has offices next door. Philip 
Andrews is editor. 

Mayfair Magazine, which made its start 
6 years ago as a smart merchandising 
monthly, has just sponsored a new quar- 
terly for brides. This is Wedding Bells, 
priced at 35 cents. Jack Winter is the pub- 
lisher; Dorothy Barrett, managing editor. 
The address: 22 West 48th Street. 

Parents’ Institute, publishers of Parents’ 
Magazine, had a new magazine on the 
stands September 10th, dated October, 
Children’s Digest, edited by Jerry Tax. 
It consists largely of reprint material se- 
lected from many sources. On original 
manuscripts, the editor is not soliciting 
general free lance material, as he feels 
that, in this clearly defined field, it is 
simpler to go directly to well-known juven- 
ile writers. The office is at 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Senior Prom, which is edited by Claire 
Glass for this same company, settled the 
suit brought against it by Prom Magazine 
of Kansas City, Mo., and cleared its right 
to the title. 

The new Lawrence Holmes magazine, 
Eve, appeared on the newsstands as sched- 
uled, so you’ve no doubt had your chance 
to gaze on the first issue of “The Woman’s 
Magazine for Men.” It appears to be more 
completely a picture magazine than the 
first editorial reports indicated. 

William Yates is the new editor of 1000 
Jokes, at Dell Publishing Company, 261 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 








A NEW BOOK ON WRITING 


by JACK WOODFORD 


When Jack Woodford 
writes a book on writing, 
it pays to read what he 
says. For Woodford is the 
most widely read writer of 
books on writing today, 
turned out au : 


Selling and How to Write 
@ Novel. In this new book, 
Woodford is at his explo- 
sive best, giving you 
frank, practical advice on 
how to get your book 
published, and what to do 
when publishers turn you 
own. 

In The Loud Literary 
Lamas of New York Wood- 
ford tells why a rejection 
by a publisher could be 
the luckiest break of your 
life. He shows how many 
: publishers can actuall 
ruin a writer before he gets started. He proves that 
you really have something on the ball—something the 
public wants—you can literally thumb your nose at the 
publishing fraternity and still make a heckuva lot of 
money from your writing. If you're interested in writing 
to sell, you simply must read The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York. 

No other writer in America would dare write, and 
release for publication, the startling facts in this book. 
If you think Woodford has been daring before, ‘you 
ain't seen nothing yet!’ Run, do not walk, to your 
nearest bookstore and ask for The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York. Or, order direct from the publisher. Send 
no money. Just pay the postman $2.50, plus postage. 
(Send cash with order and we eet pone e.) Money 
back in 5 days if not delighted. NTAGE PRESS, 
Inc., Desk WD3, 230 W. 41 St., New York 18, N. Y. 











ON TECHNIQUE... 


“Start where you are with what you 
have; make something of it; mever be 
satisfied.”"—George Waskington Carver 


FREE LANCE? Editor? Columnist? Be specific. Add 
sparkle by quoting real people, citing true case histories. 
Re-write for profit. Document your fillers with factual 
background data. 


NOVELIST? Script writer? Colorful clippings will help 
your readers to hear, to feel, to see! Every clipping 
identified, dated. You'd spend thousands of dollars, years 
of time to match this unique service now yours for pennies. 


THE PERFECT ANTIDOTE for “writer's block,” Classi- 
fied Clippings are news clippings of historic importance 
or timeless interest from the nation’s newspapers and 
magazines — a stockpile of ideas and inspiration. 


ORDER BY SUBJECT. A-bomb; Adultery; Age; Ani- 
mals; Art; Ballet; Beauty; Biography; Celebrities; Crime: 
Divorce; Education; Espionage; Human Interest; Humor; 
Journalism; Labor; Law; Love; Marriage; Medicine; 
Murder; Music; Nature; News Photos; Opera; People; 
Places; Poetry; Politics; Race; Rape; Religion; Science; 
Semantics; Show Biz; Sports; Suicide; TV; Vice; War; 
World Feace; Writing Style. 

SUBJECTS SLANTED to order. “12 REASONS WHY... 
Successful Writers Use Classified Clippings’’ free with 
every order. 10 clippings for $1.00. Try ‘em; you'll like 
‘em! Write today enclosing check, money order or postal 
note. 


CLASSIFIED CLIPPINGS 
4871 Ravenswood Ave. Chicege 40, ill. 
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House and Garden (Conde Nast) has 
had a number of new editorial appointees. 
Although the magazine buys almost noth- 
ing from the free lance, you might want 
to know the editorial names. Albert Korn- 
feld is editor-in-chief, Fay Hines has been 
appointed executive editor, Suzanne 
Gleaves is the new managing editor, and 
Rosamund Frost replaces Miss Gleaves as 
copy chief. Offices are at 420 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Several readers have called my attention 
to that slip with regard to the price of 
True Experiences. It started off at a dime, 
but that was long ago. Since then the 
price has gone up to 15 cents, on up to a 
quarter, and this month back to 15 cents. 
All clear now? 

The new Macfadden magazines appeared 
on schedule. Saga lives up to its subtitle 
of “The Magazine of True Adventure.” 
David Dressler is now listed as editor, the 
position he actually was filling despite his 
“managing editor” title. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to him, at 205 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Adventure stories are the big need for 
Saga. And adventure should be interpreted 
in the broad sense to include not only 
physical adventure but intellectual and 
emotional as well. The story must be told 
in a narrative, not expository style, and 
should pick up the character at the point 
of his struggle or difficulty and carry on to 
the climax. The pattern here is closely 
allied to that of the short story, except that 
these yarns are not fiction but truth. Writ- 
ing style is important on Saga. It must not 
only convey the facts, but it must make 
the reader feel that these are the facts. 
The story must sound as if every bit of 
the adventure actually happened, not as 
if it belongs in the category “truth is 
stranger than fiction.” 


Lengths are very elastic. But for the 





Sitting Ditty 

I sit and write 

And follow “tips.” 

To what success ? 
Expanding hips! 
Vivian G. Gouled 














present the best average is about 6,000 to 
7,000 words. There are also several depart- 
ments for short material. Study the maga- 
zine; you'll find requirements and rates 
there. Payment is good for material used 
in Saga. Articles are purchased at a flat 
rate, on acceptance, but the amount de- 
pends on the author as well as on the type 
of material and the length. 

Good Cooking, the other new Macfadden 
title, has plenty of attractive looking food 
to offer, and the recipes sound simple 
enough for almost any cook. But the pub- 
lisher ought to take note of the fact that 
a magazine intended for use in the kitchen 
ought to be sturdy enough to stand the 
kind of use it will get. Such a magazine 
needs good stout paper, and it needs a 
water-proof cover—or at least a water- 
proof binder. Incidentally, Louise Dreifus, 
formerly managing editor of the Dicgsr, 
is now assistant editor at Good Cooking. 

There is a title change in the Funk- 
Lurton group at 227 East 44th Street. Your 
Marriage has been named Marriage Mag- 
azine. No change has been made in the 
type of material used, however. 

The important news here is that the 
books and the magazines have been cut 
into two separate divisions. The book 
division called Wilfred Funk, Inc., has 
moved into quarters of its own at 381 
Fourth Avenue. The magazines will remain 
in their present quarters at 227 East 44th 
Street, with Douglas Lurton continuing 
as editor. 

The break has been made in order to let 
the book and the magazine divisions ex- 
pand as fast as they can, and to develop 
separate staffs who can concentrate on 
their own problems without having to di- 
vide time between different types of work. 
For producing a magazine and publishing 
a book are two very different jobs. A 
magazine falls into a repetitious pattern, 
the same problems, with slight variations, 
month after month. But a new book pres- 
ents a whole set of new problems. In the 
past 9 years this outfit has grown from a 
group of three magazines and a brand new 
book publishing business to 7 magazines, 
all solid sellers, and a list of steady-selling 
non-fiction book titles. 
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7 Editor Credits Palmer for Success 





i “I had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
-; after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I was 
_ unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession."—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, 
Que. (Mr. Farman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


Real These Palmer Success Stories 


How Does Your Own Experience 


Compare With These? 
Reports Consistent Sales 


Be. 


ee ere “Before taking the Palmer 
: course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I possessed was the 
urge and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after studying with 
Palmer, I have sold short stories 
to The Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me 
a check for $125. I have also received several 
encouraging letters from big-slick editors.””—-Edith 
P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


First Sale Pays for Course 


“T had previously taken two 
writing courses without suc- 
cess. Now, after enrolling with 
Palmer, I have received a 
check for my first sale (short 

' story, to CAPPER’S WEEK- 
LY). No wonder I heartily recommend the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship.”—-Warren 
Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Student Wins $240 in Contest 


“Modern Romance was sponsoring a con- 
test. Thus inspired, I wrote two stories. They 
accepted the first story for $240 when I con- 
sented to shortening it. Hooray! One more 
reason why I’m thankful I signed up for 
the Palmer Course.”—-Mrs. Helen Vander- 
beke, Davenport, Iowa. 


Sells to TODAY'S WOMAN 


“Made my first sale—an article called 
‘Budget Entertaining’ to Today’s Woman, 
then sold an article to Teleview. Definitely, 
the Palmer course has helped me.”—Marlen 
Barker, Hicksville, N. Y. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 








You Learn at Home 


You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 

(B) actual writing assignments showing how 
you learn by doing; 

(C) typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 

(D) illustrated 40-page book “The Art of writ- 
ing Salable Stories” describing opportuni- 
ties for writers; details of our complete 
instruction by our staff of professional 
writers; and what students, graduates, 
and famous authors, including Rupert 
Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, and others, 
say about Palmer Training. 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of A 4 
Authorship, Since 1917 | “PProve 


for 
aT Member, National 
“~ Home Study Council Veterans 




















Selable 
Stories 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-100 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





hl es 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 

1680 N. Sycamore 

H 


FREE 28, Calif, Desk J-100 


Please send me free sample lesson and book, “‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,”’ which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential, No 
Salesman will call. Please print clearly. 


GD vescevesessersevetruets Zens ccce BBW cocsccscccce 
Check here ( ) ff eligible for veterans’ training. 














Your Life and its 6 companion titles are 
a steady and almost unchanging market. 
Douglas Lurton says he is always looking 
for new ideas and better writing. According 
to Lurton, more anecdotal openings and 
more personalities worked in would help 
improve many manuscripts. Don’t try to 
follow a straight essay style of writing; it 
is too often dull reading. Work in more 
personal details, whether you write in the 
first or in the third person. Payment is 
very good here. Study current issues of 
Your Life, Your Personality, Your Health, 
Marriage Magazine, Success Today, Wom- 
an’s Life, and Eat and Get Slim to see 
what is wanted. 

In his spare time, Douglas Lurton writes 
serious (and successful) books along the 
same lines. His latest, The Power of Posi- 
tive Living, is just off the McGraw Hill 
presses. The theme: you can get what you 
want out of life if you ask for it and really 
go after it. 

There is only one magazine of poetry in 
New York City which could rate as a 
market. This is Spirit, a magazine of 
poetry published bi-monthly by The 
Catholic Poetry Society of America, Inc. 
There is one basic requirement for submis- 
sion: you must be a member of the Society. 
But anyone interested in poetry, no matter 
of what faith, is eligible. The enrollment 
fee is $3, which includes the first year’s 
membership. Thereafter the payment is 
$2 a year. The magazine itself is usually 
$3 a year, but there is a special price for 
new members of $5, which includes enroll- 
ment, membership, and the year’s subscrip- 
tion to Spirit. 

Membership entitles one to submit po- 
ems, but acceptance depends on quality, 
which must be of a high standard. Mem- 
bers are also entitled to free criticism from 
the magazine’s Bureau of Criticism. The 
rate of payment for accepted poems is now 
30 cents a line, instead of the former 20 
cents. Lengths vary considerably, but po- 
ems over 50 lines are rarely used. The 
articles on poetry are done by special ar- 
rangement. 

There has been a touch of sadness around 
the office of Intimate Romances ever since 
last June, when Mary Keating died in a 
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plane crash over Lake Michigan. She was 
assistant editor of the magazine, and such 
a delightful person to work with that the 
staff still feels a sense of loss. 

For this magazine, any length up to 
10,000 words is all right. The best average, 
however, is from 6,000 to 8,000 words. This 
is somewhat longer than is usual on the 
confession-type magazines, but Editor Flo- 
rence Schetty believes that sincere emotion 
is a most important quality and that space 
is needed in which to build it up. 

Plots should be basic in appeal; should 
interest a great many people. They should 
have the quality of reader-identification, 
being within the experiences or the knowl- 
edge of the average reader. Any problem 
which might foster tremendous conflict 
would be suitable, whether the problem be 
one of love, home life or another uni- 
versal situation. Intimate Romances wants 
stories of great emotional power. But do 
not try for sensationalism, as this editor 
prefers to avoid anything cheap or super- 
ficial. Sex should be treated with care, and 
should always be in good taste. 

No articles are considered from outside 
sources, as all are arranged for and as- 
signed. The staff on Intimate Romances is 
a small one, but very conscientious. Every 
manuscript receives a most careful reading. 
This means that reports seldom can be 
made in less than three weeks. Payment is 
3 cents a word and up, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress manuscripts to Mrs. Florence Schetty, 
editor of Intimate Romances, 295 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

That new building in the Radio City 
group towers close to the windows of the 
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Short Stories office. Its presence is unex- 
pected in a place where there used to be 
space and light. Short Stories uses any 
length from 1,000 up to 27,000 words, 
though it is seldom that anything under 
3,000 words fits the needs of the magazine. 
There are no serials here. “Action in a 
modern world of action’—that might be 
the theme of Short Stories. Strong charac- 
terization is also important. Poems suited 
to the spirit of the magazine are bought 
for Short Stories at 25 cents a line. Fiction 
rates are from a cent a word up, on accept- 
ance. Dorothy MclIlwraith edits both this 
magazine and Weird Tales. The office is 
in the Time and Life Building, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


Weird Tales certainly gets some strange 
pieces into its pages; stories with a haunt- 
ing quality, and frequently stories extraord- 
inarily well written. Right now it is sigh- 
ing for a good scary ghost story. Also, it 
will use an occasional story in the field of 
science-fiction. On the whole, though, 
Weird Tales keeps strongly to its own line 
of fantasy. One novelette of 12,000 to 
15,000 words is used in each issue. But the 
big need is for shorts. Most in demand are 
stories of 2,500, 3,000 and 4,000 words. 
Payment is a cent a word. Poetry of suit- 
able nature is also used, short lengths pre- 
ferred, 25 cents a line. 


New Leader, which was a weekly news- 
paper playing up the anti-Communist 
theme, celebrated its 25th birthday by 
changing over to magazine format. It is 
reported that all 64 of its regular writers 
were in favor of the change. It is published 
at 7 East 15th Street, two blocks from its 
antagonist, The Daily Worker. 

File cases are always dark green, aren’t 
they? I thought so—until I walked into 
Bessie Little’s office in the Empire State 
Building and found her arduously giving 
hers a nice lavender shade—three coats for 
a good effect. Would a man editor coun- 
tenance such goings on? 

Bessie Little and Dan Merrin do the 
work on the 4 confession magazines put out 
by Martin Goodman’s Magazine Manage- 
ment Company: My Romance, I Confess, 
Actual Romance, Life Romances. The 











WRITE IN COMFORT! 


PULLS OVER SOFA OR EASY CHAIR 
COLLAPSE AND CARRY ANYWHERE 


SIMPLE 
Patent 
ADJUSTMENT deitied 
TO ANY For 
ANGLE 





Perfect reach and vision for typing or 
longhand, while you sit in comfort. A 
beautiful piece of furniture with mahog- 
any or white walnut table top. Built with 
precision of boat builders. 


$28.50 Feicht Paid 
SOUTH WIND BOAT COMPANY 


P.0. Box 4385, Careline Station, Mobile, Alabama 








SALES! Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE manuscripts are 
entitled to a fair chance 


Submitting them persistently te appropriate 
markets will provide that chance. 

As agents, we KNOW those markets and can 
eliminate haphazard mailing by our prompt pro- 
motion of all angles. 


That void between author and editor requires e 
sympathetic medium for discussion of your 
problems. 


Established writers on commission basis; others 
may start at the introductory rate of $3 for up 
to 4,000 words for material sent with inquiry. 


Careful coasideretion given te all requests 
for Information. 
Typing service Hf desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y¥. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 














books are run pretty much alike, with the 
editors rather than the writers assigning 
stories to particular titles. The average 
length is 5,000 to 6,000 words, with occas- 
ionally a longer story. Payment is 3 cents 
a word, on acceptance, but buying is slow. 
The market for articles is small and most 
are assigned. This group of magazines is at 
350 Fifth Avenue. 

While some magazines in the confession 
field seem to make a point of searching out 
capable new writers and new problems for 
their stories, others seem to rely on a select 
list of writers for material and expect these 
writers to come up with new ideas. The 
Hillman confession books, Real Story and 
Real Romances, seldom indicate any change 
in their needs. They keep closely to the 
pattern which has been laid out for them. 


This helps the newer writer along, of 
course. He or she can study recent issues 
and get a fairly clear idea of what is 
wanted from what has been bought. 
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Aim at the reader from 18 to 30 years of | 


age. Short story lengths may run to about 
7,000 words. Novelettes run about 10,000 
words, but are usually written by regular 
contributors after discussion of the plot with 
the editor. Payment is 3 cents a word, on 
acceptance. Mary Rollins is editor-in-chief 
of both books. The address: 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

High taxes are reported to be causing a 
change in the manner of copyrighting. In- 
stead of an author copyrighting a book in 
his own name, he is apt to copyright it in 
the name of himself and in the name of 
his wife. 


You’ve Got to Live with the Bum! 
(Continued from page 25) 


in some way affected by his passage. 

There were those who, afterward, 

swore by him as a saint—and others 

who cursed him for the very devil 
himself. 

Perhaps he was both — for within 
every man lies, dormant, the capacity 
for both good and evil. The mind is 
a maze of dark and unexplored corri- 
dors — and who, save the good Dios 
Himself, can say what lurks there? 

The story was “Don Diablo— Six Gun 
Saint!” cover novel for Ace-High Western, 
March, 1950. 

I don’t remember where I was, but the 
sentence, “He was hard—hard in the same 
way a diamond was hard,” slipped in from 
nowhere. And again, I was off—with no 
idea of where I was going. The result: 

He was hard—hard in the same way 
a diamond was hard. Cold, many 
faceted and unbreakable, as if Life, in 
trying to break him, had merely 
twisted him inside. Each time he'd 
gone down, he’d come up again—a lit- 
tle more grim, a little more inflexible. 

From that paragraph came “Blood, Oil 
and Bullets!,” an oil field novel which ap- 
peared in New Western, April, 1950. 
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Your reaction now may be that this un- 
orthodox method will perhaps work in pulp 
writing, but not in serious work. It func- 
tions for me regardless of what I’m writing. 
The two opening paragraphs of my third 
novel, And Then Came Winter, came to 
me from nowhere. You may feel such a 
method of writing results in a verbose, 
loosely-knit, rambling book. I have not 
found it so. Whatever force is behind my 
writing does a remarkable job of casting 
out extraneous material even as the first 
draft is being written. My revision is simply 
a blue pencil job—and then a final copy. 

Probably it is this fortunate gift that is 
responsible for my neurosis. Writing in this 
manner, I have little tolerance for what 
seem to me unnecessary mechanical tools. 
Authors who advocate them remind me of 
a carpenter who carried a full tool chest 
to saw a board—when all he needed was 
a saw. Could it be that such authors, for an 
ulterior purpose, are attempting to inject 
complexity into that which is quite simple? 
Perhaps to glorify this business of writing 
—and their own ego? 

Who am I to say. Merely a black sheep 
—a misfit who shouldn’t be selling, but 
somehow does. 











Why Gamble? 


WRITING ABILITY 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


O insure sales, your ability to 

write must be combined with exact 
knowledge of current publishers’ de- 
mands. Many writers have the talent 
necessary to produce fine manuscripts 
but not being in touch with publishers 
they submit .o the wrong markets. 


I have made an intensive study of editorial markets. My location 
in the heart of the publishing world combined with my close personal 
contact with editors and publishers keeps me in constant touch with 
their demands. 


Send me your manuscript today. I'll submit it to the best sales 
markets. If revision is necessary my Collaborative Criticism will point 
out in detail the changes necessary to make yours a selling script. 

RATES: Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you've sold over $250 to 
national markets within the last year. Newer writers: (covers full Collaborative 
Criticism and not just superficial reading report if script should not be ready for 
marketing) $1 per thousand words or fraction thereof to 10,000 words — 
enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum fee per script, $3. Prompt reports. 
Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. I am seeking book manuscripts to fill pub- 
lishers demands. Send yours today for my prompt and frank appraisal. 
$5.00 handling charge. 


REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING — Professional revision or crea- 
tion of your novels, non-fiction or stories. Send full details concerning 
your particular problem. 

Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING. 


In Choosing A Literary Agent— Why Not The Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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By Lee Otis 


“WHERE AND HOW can I market television 
scripts?” This question has been asked 
most frequently in recent letters to this 
column. So it seems like a good idea to re- 
view and summarize the television situation 
as it affects free lance writers. 

A tremendous boom is on in television. 
There are so many sponsors trying to get 
into the new medium that the TV stations 
and networks have had to lengthen their 
program day in both directions, coming 
on the air in New York City as early as 
9:30 a. m. and running until well after 
midnight. Dramatic programs have bene- 
fited from this sales boom along with all 
other types of programs. 

Since last January, 10 different television 
programs have been listed in this column 
as markets for original stories. Eight of 
them are still on the networks. In addition, 
at least 8 new dramatic programs have 
been announced for fall production. Not all 
of these new programs are in the market 
for originals, but several of them are defi- 
nitely looking for stories. So the market is 
opening wider all the time. 

Who buys scripts and story ideas for tele- 
vision? In general, the same people who 
buy them for radio: 

(1) The networks — NBC, CBS, ABC 
and Dumont. 

(2) The advertising agencies. 

(3) What the trade calls “independent 
packagers”—that is, producing companies 
which create programs which they sell to 
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a 


the networks or to sponsors as a complete 


“package,” World Video, Inc., Trans- 
American Broadcasting & Television Corp., 
and Music Corporation of America, to 
name a few of the better known ones. 

There’s one difference between radio and 
television markets that’s worth mentioning. 
The networks have retained a much greater 
control over television programming than 
they retained in radio, where they surren- 
dered much of the commercial program- 
ming to the ad agencies. A recent survey of 
106 network commercial programs showed 
that nearly 60 per cent were “packaged” by 
the networks themselves, with the rest di- 
vided evenly between advertising agencies 
and independent producers. CBS, for 
instance, lists half a dozen “house-built” 
television dramatic shows for which original 
stories are bought by the network, as against 
only one radio show (the radio version of 
Suspense). 

At the present time, CBS and NBC are 
the only networks in the market for original 
dramatic scripts for television. ABC and 
Dumont don’t go in as heavily for dramatic 
fare and neither is now carrying any net- 
work-built programs which use originals. 

CBS and NBC differ somewhat in their 
script-buying procedures. At CBS, Tele- 
vision Story Editor Arthur Heineman and 
his staff read scripts for all dramatic shows 
produced by the network. After Heineman 
recommends a purchase, the negotiations 
with the writer are taken over by Janice 
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O'Connell, who buys material for both 
radio and television. NBC once had a some- 
what similar set-up but in recent months 
has decentralized its TV story department. 
Each producer now has his own story editor. 

Both CBS and NBC require that the 
writer sign their standard release form and 
send it along with any script or program 
idea submitted for television or radio. The 
release is a statement that the idea sub- 
mitted is original with the writer, to the 
best of his knowledge, and that the writer 
agrees to abide by the network’s “ultimate 
determination of the questions of use, 
priority and originality in connection with 
any substantially similar idea” (to quote 
from the CBS form). These forms may be 
obtained by writing to Janice O’Connell, 
CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y., and by writing to the producer or 
script editor of the program in which you 
are interested at NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


The procedure at the advertising agencies 
and independent producing companies 
varies with the organization. However, 
here’s some important advice. Don’t write 
a script and send it off, willy-nilly, to a net- 
work, ad agency or producing firm in the 
hope that it might be suitable for one of 
their programs—any program. First, get 
yourself a television set (or find one you 
can look at) and watch all the dramatic 
programs until you’ve soaked up the tech- 
nique of writing for the medium. Pick 
the specific program for which you want to 
submit a script, and watch several produc- 
tions to get an idea of what sort of plays 
they use. Then, you'll be ready to write 
a script. 

Back issues of WriTER’s DicEst contain 
the pertinent data, still up-to-date, on 8 
programs that are in the market for TV 
scripts. On CBS-TV, there are Starlight 
Theater, Studio One, Suspense and Sure 
As Fate (formerly The Trap), all covered 
in the June column. On NBC-TV, Cameo 
Theater and Armstrong’s Circle Theater 
were covered in the September column, 
and Lights Out and The Clock in May. 
(Note that John Gerstad is now story editor 
for both the latter programs, instead of 
Maeve Southgate.) A number of these 











YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest 
contest now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
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IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
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"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."* 
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WILL HERMAN 
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Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
0c per |, words on book-length scripts; 
30c per page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves and uses my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N, Alte Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 


NOVELISTS: HERE’S YOUR BOOK! 


Is your Fons rae usable? Can you plot it, give it time- 
liness, significance? Sound, detailed, ractical discussions 
in “The Technique of the Novel by Thomas H. 
Uzzell. New second edition of this authoritative work. 
Sent to you by return mail for $1.75, by the author. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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dollar per thousand — rates on book-lengths. 
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programs have changed time for the fall 
season so check your newspaper’s program 
listings if you plan to dial in. Two NBC- 
TV dramas which formerly offered a mar- 
ket, Colgate Theater and Chevrolet Tele- 
Theater, will not be back this year. 


* * * 


Ford Theater, Fridays (starting October 
6), Canadian Broadcasting Corp. network. 
Agency: Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd., 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 1, Ontario, 
Canada. Producer-director: Alan Savage. 
Sponsor: Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

While radio is sharing the prosperity that 
has contributed to the television boom, 
there are few new radio entries in the dra- 
matic sweepstakes this fall. Most of the 
older dramatic programs are back on the 
air and the market for originals is pretty 
much the same as last season. For instance, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has 
an hour-long dramatic program which pays 
top rates and can’t find as many originals as 
it would like. The Ford Theater, the lead- 
ing Canadian dramatic series last season, is 
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back for a 32-week series in 1950-51, with 


an increased budget for writing and acting | 


talent. 
Alan Savage, who is again producing and 
directing the series, has given us the follow. | 


ing outline of what he is looking for: “We/ 


prefer plays by Canadian writers, but not 
by any means to the exclusion of other 
nationalities. The story is the thing. We're! 
looking for any and all types of good com-| 
mercial, theatrical plays and stories. Pro- 
vided the material is suitable, we will buy 
stage plays, novels and even second and 
third broadcast rights in adaptations. 

“Our fees are as follows: originals, $450;/ 
adaptations, $500. The fee for adaptations 
is larger to cover the rights to the title. In 
other words, the adaptor gets whatever is 
left of the $500 after rights have been paid 
for. 

“We run approximately 52 minutes, 
in three acts, not necessarily all of equal 
length. We do not ask for anything more 
than single broadcast performance rights, 
and our contract, while based on an Amer- 
ican original, has been revised somewhat to 
suit this new market.” 

Out of 31 productions last season, Savage 
presented 4 original plays. The rest were 
adaptations of plays such as Three Men On 
A Horse, The Winslow Boy, The Littl 
Foxes, Boy Meets Girl, Uncle Harry and 
Elizabeth the Queen and novels like Re 
becca, Tale Of Two Cities, For Whom Th 
Bell Tolls, Of Human Bondage and Hou 
Green Was My Valley. 

Writers who want to submit adaptation 
should, of course, get in touch with Savage 
first to make sure he is interested in the 
work and that the property rights can be 
cleared. 

Another Canadian radio program, Buck- 
ingham Theater, no longer offers a market 
to writers. M. Rosenfeld, director of pro- 
grams for the MacLaren Advertising Co.| 
Ltd., of Toronto, writes that Buckingham 
Theater is not returning to the air. 

* * * 

Amm-I-Dent Mystery Playhouse, Tues 
days, 10:00-10:30 p.m. EST, CBS-TV 
network. Agency: Cecil & Presbrey, Inc, 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Proj 
ducer: Martin Ritt. Story Editor: Arthuf 
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Heineman, CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Sponsor: Block Drug Co. 

This TV mystery drama series, which 
was scheduled to start Sept. 19, is one of 
the new programs in the market for orig- 
inal stories “if we find a good one.” Mys- 
tery Playhouse expects to depend on adap- 
tations, including an occasional classic, but 
Arthur Heineman and his staff at CBS-TV 
are reading free lance scripts and will buy 
originals if they like them. The series is 
described as very elastic in format, using 
action stories, melodrama, suspense yarns. 
Scripts should run 23 to 24 minutes. At 
that length, the main idea is to keep the 
situation as simple as possible, without sac- 
rificing the necessary mystery, because 
there’s no time in 23 minutes for a long 
build-up of character. The plot will have 
to be built around a few characters and 
handled in 2 to 4 sets. Once Mystery Play- 
house gets a few productions under its belt, 
we'll be able to give you a better idea of 
what this market wants. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Jerry Horwin, a veteran Hollywood sce- 
narist, playwright and novelist, has been 
brought to New York by CBS as story exec- 
utive over TV writers. 

Sally Benson’s sketches from the New 
Yorker may soon be on both radio and 
television. NBC is interested in a radio 
series based on Meet Me In St. Louis, while 
her “Millie and Madge” stories are being 
offered as a television series. 

One of Norman Corwin’s most famous 
radio programs, Document A/777, has been 
bought by MGM and Corwin will turn it 
into a screen play. 

A radio favorite of the 1930’s, Witch’s 
Tale, has been auditioned for television by 
NBC. The creator of the mystery series, 
Alonzo Dean Cole, wrote the television 
audition script. 





SHORT STORY MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


On good bond, carbon copy, pica type, mailed 
flat, 50c¢ per thousand words. No book lengths, 
stage or radio scripts at present. 


CARL A. GROSSWILER 
Route 2 Hillsboro, Missourl 














[Can Help 
You Se// 


There is always someone behind every 
writer — even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 


But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 


If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the imterest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 


Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 





















West Coast Radio and TV 
By Faith Kildare 


“The writer in any entertainment medi- 
um, whether films, radio or televison, can 
expect the audience to become interested 
in his story only if it revolves around a 
situation and characters which the audi- 
ence will accept as believable,” said 
Philip Booth, senior director of KECA-TV, 
Los Angeles, and director of Marshall of 
Gunsight Pass, KECA-TV, 7:00 p.m. PDT, 


Saturday, and Your Witness, KECA-TY, - 


8:30 p.m. PDT, Wednesday. 

Booth continued, “This is even more 
true of television than of films because a 
television drama cannot expect to have 
the elaborate production which can gloss 
over a weak story line in a high budget 
picture. Even in radio a big, expensive 
orchestra may be playing mood music or 
bridges may help to put over a feeble 
story. 

“In television the writer is up against 
the facts of life. The scope of the action 
will inevitably be curtailed. The settings 





will not have the size or be as numerous 
as in a film and the cast will be smaller. 
There will be less camouflage available to 


characters are real and the audience can 
become concerned about their predica- 
ments, then the limitations of production 
will be of minor importance. 

“Never forget that television is a sight 
medium. Do not try to convey everything 
by dialogue as you must in radio. The audi- 
ence can gain much insight into character 
by seeing what the actor does and how he 
looks. A little action is often better than a 
page of words. 

“Remember, too, to make the sequence of | 
your story understandable to the audience. 
Each scene, whether in the same or in a 
different location, should be a logical ex- 
tension of the action which has preceded 
it, so that the audience will not become 
confused as to what is happening, where 
and why. The exact method of bridging 
any gaps will be determined by the director. 
But you can help him present your story | 
smoothly by giving him sound sequence 


| 
cover up a poor writing job. But if the 
/ 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as | | 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
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words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
commission basis. 

IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction, available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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construction and by gearing the lead out of 
a scene to the scene that follows.” 
* * * 

“From being one of the most extravagant 
investments and financial deficits, television 
broadcasting in the last half year has turned 
into a profitable business,” according to 
Klaus Landsberg, vice-president of Para- 
mount Television Productions, Inc., and 
general manager of KTLA. “Several inde- 
pendent stations, among them KTLA, are 
using black ink in the accounting depart- 
ment and indicate a possible upheaval in 
the old-fashioned type of network thinking 
stemming from radio,” Landsberg con- 
tinued. 

No television network, he said, is per- 
mitted to own or operate more than 5 tele- 
vision stations; consequently, network pro- 
grams have to be released in most markets 
over independently owned stations, which 
receive for the release of a radio-type net- 
work program only about one third and 
often less of their actual card rate, most of 
the sponsor’s money going to the network 
releasing the program. 

“The expense of constructing and op- 
erating a television station,’ Landsberg 
said, “cannot be sufficiently paid for 
through this type of network operation. So, 
Paramount Television has led the way in 
establishing, in addition to its local station 
KTLA, a program production service which 
is used successfully by many stations 
throughout the country. In this service, 
Paramount Television produces programs 
through its high-quality 34-mm_ video- 
transcription system, and makes these 
shows available at low prices to independ- 
ent stations, which in turn may sell them at 
full rate-card rates to local, regional and 
national advertisers. Many types of adver- 
tisers, particularly retailers, who did not 
find radio a medium for direct sales, have 
found television a better salesman than they 
have ever known. Such local advertising by 
retailers is the backbone of most successful 
television operations today.” 

* * * 


Here’s a device for helping to make your 
radio dialogue sound like talk: write some 
speeches which are broken into by another 

(Continued on page 59) 





Are you looking 
for a 
PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. But we 
are also pleased to lend our imprint to 
the books of established authors who find 
it difficult to place their current work. 


If you are looking for a publisher, Van- 
TAGE Press has an attractive plan where- 
by your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
Royalty rates are high, so that even with 
a relatively small sale publication could 
be profitable to you. 


At a time when most publishers are 
slamming the door against the author 
without a “name,” VANTAGE Press offers 
you not only an outlet for your creative 
work, but also an opportunity to earn the 
literary and financial reward that your 
ability merits. 


Do not be discouraged by previous re- 
jections. As Jack Woodford says in his 
latest book, “The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York” (Vantage Press, 1950), 
many editors are not aware of the quality 
or saleability of a manuscript until 
another publishing house brings it out. 


Woodford further points out that some 
of the most prom‘nent writers (he names 
them) had to subsidize their own work to 
get into print. He urges today’s unknown 
authors to do likewise. 


VANTAGE Press publishes fiction, non- 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, and 
any other type of writing that meets cer- 
tain standards. You are invited to submit 
your manuscript for a prompt and careful 
reading. If you would like more informa- 
tion, please mail the coupon for Booklet 
AA4, It’s free. 


FREE BOOKLET 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. AAS 
230 W. 41 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Booklet titled: 
**To the Author in Search of a Publisher.” 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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First Class Magazines 


Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Wade H. Nichols, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use short shorts of 1200 words, short stories 
from 2500 to 5000 words, serials from 30,000 
to 40,000 words, and complete novels from 
40,000 to 43,000 words. We are particularly in- 
terested in fiction which deals with positive 
problems rather than negative problems, avoid- 
ing pointless and contrived situations. Buy photo- 
graphs only for definite illustration purposes. No 
poetry. Report in a week or ten days. Payment, 
on acceptance, at prevailing current rates.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Fate Magazine, 1144 Ashland Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Robert N. Webster, Editor. Issued every 
6 weeks; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. “We 
want true fact articles dealing with strange, un- 
usual or occult subjects, 1000 to 10,000 words. 
Also True Mystic Experiences of 500 words or 
less. Buy photographs in connection with ac- 
cepted articles. No poetry. Report in approxi- 
mately three or four weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on publication; $5 each for True Mys- 
tic Experiences.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Youth, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. Herman C. Ahrens, Jr., Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; $1.25 a year. National newspaper of 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. “We want 
short-short stories on general problems and ex- 
periences of young people, 800 to 1200 words. 
Also articles on hobbies, sports, amusements, 
youth problems, outstanding personalities, writ- 
ten with a youthful and newsy slant. Buy pho- 
tographs, but no poetry. Report in two to four 
weeks. Payment is $3.00 to $4.00 per 1000 words 
for articles and $2.50 to $3.00 per 1000 words 


for stories, on acceptance.” 


Movie Magazines 


Movie Stars Parade, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Diana Lurvey, Editor. 
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Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use news and personality pieces on top Holly- 
wood names, 500 to 1500 words. Query first. 
Do not use fiction or poetry, and seldom use pho- 
tographs. Report on solicited manuscripts in one 
week. Payment varies, on acceptance.” 


Movieland Magazine, 533 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Dorothea Lee McEvoy, Editorial 
Director. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. “We rarely 
take material which is not assigned. Most of 
writing is done by free-lance writers in Holly- 
wood, Ideas should be submitted before article 
is written, to make sure ‘slant’ is not duplicated. 
Articles are based on currently popular Holly- 
wood actors and actresses. Writers are usually 
‘in the swim’ of Hollywood doings, which 
makes this magazine a fairly closed market. 
Buy photographs, if unusual, at regular rates.” 


Screen Stories, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Evelyn Van Horne, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
fictionization of films. All material is done on 
assignment. Payment is on acceptance.” 


Radio and Television Magazines 


Radio and Television Mirror, 205 E. 42nd | 


Street, New York 17, N. Y. Doris McFerran, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 


“This is a radio and TV fan magazine, em- | 
phasis directed to young housewife reader-lis- | 
tener. We want ‘It Happened to Me’ stories of | 


winners of radio contest prizes; at-home features 
on stars; brief personality stories; self-help 
with radio by-line or angle; by-lines of stars’ 
wives, secretaries, etc. Not interested in local 
radio personalities. Query first—do not submit 
manuscript. No purchase of free-lance material 
for TV section at this time. No fiction wanted. 
We use only one piece of fiction per month at 
present, which is a fictionization of a daytime 
serial, done on contract. We buy photographs, 
but prefer to take our own. Poetry is used as a 
filler and in ‘Nonsense and Some-Sense’ feature. 


Want light verse, 30-line limit. Report in two tof 


three weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is by piece, 
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not per word; averages about 6c a word. Pay 


$5 to $10 per poem.” 


QST, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford 7, 
Conn. A. L. Budlong, Editor. Issued monthly; 
40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want technical 
articles relating to amateur short-wave communi- 
cations. Do not use fiction or poetry and rarely 
buy photographs. Report in two weeks. No pay- 
ment. This is a magazine serving those who sup- 
port it. Therefore, articles are a contribution by 
the author to the progress of amateur radio.” 

Televiewer, 1713 Ranstead Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is out of business. 


Picture Magazines 


Focus Magazine, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Stan Lee, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We want thrilling, un- 
usual, off-trail, startling, very short (100-500 
words) articles accompanied by good pictures. 
The pictures are more important than the ar- 
ticles. Report in two weeks. Payment is within 
two weeks after acceptance.” 


Scholastic Roto, 18 Journalism Building, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Glenn Hanson, Editor. Issued monthly during 
school year; distributed with high school news- 
papers. ““This is a rotogravure picture supplement 
read by one million high school students each 
month during the school year. We buy single 
photos, picture stories, and interesting para- 
graphs on the high school scene. Any type of 
material of direct interest to high schoolers is 
welcome: sports, social life, study, activities, 
personalities, etc. Welcome queries. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is $5.00 and up, usually 
on publication.” 


Humor Magazines 


Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main Street, 
Wichita 2, Kansas. Ken Berglund, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want short humorous stories up to 1000 words, 
poems and limericks, and jokes. Report in a 
month. Payment, on publication, is 2c a word for 
stories, 25c a line for poems and limericks, and 
50c and up for jokes.” 


Missouri Showme, 304 Read Hall, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Jerry Smith, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year by mail. 
“We use shorts and articles from 800 to 1000 
words and main fiction from 1200 to 1400 words. 
Almost entirely local humor. Articles on local per- 
sonalities and places. Report in a week. No 
payment.” 


1000 Jokes Magazine, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. F. B. Yates, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “We want 
humorous short-shorts, usually less than 1000 
words and preferably 400 to 800 words; feature 








FOR WRITERS 





Wy TO WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


$ $ MAKE SENSE 


16 Years helping writers as Editor, Critic, Author 


PROFESSIONAL © Mss except booklengths re- 
PERSONAL turned within 19 days after 
PROMPT RAMEE socolnt. Geerentoed satievec. 


enrollment. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000: 
60c per i000 thereafter 


FREE SALES REPORT UPON BOOKLENGTHS 


Write today for information concerning 
courses and collaborations. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Station 
Cingtanetl 20, ‘Ohio, Phone AVon 2332 


tion upon courses. Limited 
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Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. 
flat. Book lengths: 12'/2¢ per page. Shorts 5c 
per page. 


12 La Cintilla 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 


Mailed 


Orinda, California 





Qualified, e 


516 Fifth Avenue 


LACKING SALES APPEAL? 


lenced agency will handie your out- 


put! Novels, stories, articles, etc. 
Send stamp for details. 


CARLSON WADE 


Literary Agent 


New York 18, N. Y. 











Writing a 
Book? 


More than 300 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 


A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our 
new 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 


Exposition Press 
DEPT. WD-10, 251 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 














HE DIDN'T SELL HIS FIRST STORY EITHER! 


He was helped, as he will help a Since then 
he has sold MILLIONS OF WORDS, fiction and 
non-fiction. 

THIS GREAT WRITER'S Icatest novel comes out 
in October. 

He sells short fiction to the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COLLIER’S and many other markets. 

Let him give you a detailed report on why your 
story does not sell and how to revise it. He will 
guide you in er suggest future story ideas 
and help find the best field for your work. 

up to 3,000 words. $1 for each additional 1,000 
words. Special rates for books. 

Send your manuscript and check or money order 
now. Tell us your background, interests and pr-- 
ferred magazines, slick or pulp. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF WRITING, Dept. ¥ 
51 Clinton St, Newerk 2, New Jersey 








EDITORS AGREE 


that a well typed manuscript aids in selling. My work is 
neat, accurate and dependable. My service includes proof 
reading and minor corrections in spelling and punctuation. 
All work mailed flat with carbon and your original. Extra 
first and last page. 

50c per 1,000 words le per line poetry 


ALYCE GRIFFITH 
965 Nocta Street Ontario, California 








REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays 
and articles marketed. 
CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School ’29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd, Hollywood 28, California 








WRITE FOR BIG MONEY — TELEVISION! 


New, big 1950 SPECIALIZED ONE LESSON COURSE 
in TELEVISION, by Will Heideman, shows you all you 
need to_know about writing television shows and selling 
them. How to get material, write it up. Best type of 
ideas, etc. With list of markets. Special Introductory 
Price only $1.00. Send your order today to 


J. C. SLOAN — Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST PAGE 
15e¢ PER PAGE MAILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS—POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
2200 W. SIXTY-FIFTH STREET = CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WOODBINE 1-525! 











gy study PHOTOGRAPHY 
in scenic ARIZONA 


An interesting vocation, or a profitable 
supplement to your writing or art career. 
Your arfticles will have better chance of 
acceptance when accompanied by profes- 
sional photographs. Modern Techniques— 
commercial, portrait and documentary. 
Field trips. Small Classes—day and eve- 
ning. Nationally known instructors. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Elementary and ad- 
vanced courses. Write for booklet. 


“ ARIZONA SCHOOL of 
~ PHOTOGRAPHY 


an 
ry? ~~ Route 5, Box 258 (w) 
Tucson, Arizona 
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presentations and cartoon spreads up to two 
pages; poems, preferably 2 to 6 or 8 lines, but 
use longer ones depending on quality. Do not 
buy jokes as such. Photographs usually bought 
from agencies. Will look at photos submitted as 
part of feature presentation; release should 
accompany. Report immediately. Payment is $15 
to $25 for short-shorts, up to $100 for feature 
presentations, $15 for cartoons (more for panel 
and full page), and $5 to $15 for poems.” 


Poetry Magazines 


The American Bard, 9141 Cimarron Street, 
Los Angeles 47, Calif. Rexford Sharp, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use all forms of poetry of a high degree 
of excellence. Report in a month. No payment.” 


American Weave, 1559 E. 115th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Loring Williams, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
poetry. No payment.” 


The Garret, Pegasus Studios, 1309 Payne 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Dr. Flozari Rock- 
wood, Editor. Issued quarterly; 60c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use poetry. A stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be sent with all sub- 
missions to receive any consideration. Report 
within a month. No payment, except book, 
subscription and cash awards after publication.” 


Lantern, 62 Montague Street, Brooklyn 2, 
N. Y. C. B. McAllister, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use poetry only. 
Report in a month. No payment, except prizes.” 


Modern Bards Anthologies, P. O. Box 5804, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Dr. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. 
Issued 3 times a year; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year 
for first year, $2.00 a year after that. “We use 
poems by members only. However, anyone who 


has had a poem published anywhere at any- | 


time is eligible, but we do reserve the right to 
reject any applicant whose work docs not pass an 
editorial test. Report in a month. No payment, 
except awards.” 


New Verse, Box 283, Lake Mills, Wis. George 
H. Kay, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use verse—short, lyrical lines. 
Report in a weck. No payment.” 


The Notebook, Pegasus Studios, 1316 Superior 
Ave., N. E. Cleveland 14, Ohio. Dr. Flozari 
Rockwood, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; 
$1.75 a year. “We use poetry. Report within a 
month. No payment, except book, subscription 
and cash awards, after publication.” 


SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. John Gilland 
Brunini, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use poetry only. Report in 3 
to 5 weeks. Payment is 30c per line, on publi 
cation.” 
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WINGS: A Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 
332, Mill Valley, Calif. Stanton A. Coblentz, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use poetry, and the best lyrical poetry 
obtainable is desired: sonnets, ballads, qua- 
trains, etc. Maximum length usually about 50 
lines. Also use book reviews of current books in 
field of poetry, up to 600 words; writer advised 
to query first. Report in three weeks. No pay- 
ment, except in prizes.” 


“Little” Magazines 


The Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley Street, 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. Alan Creighton, As- 
sistant Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use articles, 1500 to 2500 words, on 
progressive politics, sociology, literature, art, and 
economics. Also an occasional short story of 
1800 words. Distinctive poetry and artistic photo- 
graphs used. Report in a month. No payment, 
except subscriptions.” 


Hearth Songs Journal, Box 293, Norfolk, N. 
Y. Ruth Deitz Tooley, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
35c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use short fiction 
of 800 words. Also short articles: friendly or 
semi-religious philosophy; up-lift material. Want 
poetry from 4 to 8 lines at present; fully stocked 
on long poems. Report in 3 to 7 days. No 
payment.” 





Pulp Magazines 


Astounding Science Fiction, P. O. Box 494, 
Elizabeth, N. J. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 
“We want science-fiction only: shorts from 1500 
to 7500 words, novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 
words (rarely to 25,000), and novels up to 
100,000 words. No fantasy. Science in the stories 
must be acceptable to professional technical read- 
ership of magazine. Also use straight technical 
science articles, usually written by professional 
technicians in the field discussed. Consult editor 
for needs and slant. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in two to three weeks. Payment is 2c 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Future combined with Science Fiction Stories, 
Columbia Publications, Inc., 241 Church Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.20 a year, “We 
want straight science-fiction of all kinds, with 
adult characterization and motivation. No fan- 
tasy and no ‘I Found Atlantis,’ etc., type stories. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
two to four weeks. Payment is Ic a word, on 
acceptance.” 


The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction, 
2643 Dana Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. Anthony 
Boucher and J. Francis McComas, Editors. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 for 12 is- 
sues, ““We want science fiction stories, whe-e plot, 
character and science have equal value. We 
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SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 
fh M 


lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them . . . 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we've purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 14) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 
being enthusiastic about it. . 

We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 

Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the sales track. Every bit of work the writer does 
is on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Ro- 
mances, Real Story, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Ace-High Western, All-Story Love, 
Complete Sports, Super-Scienee Stories, and many others. Now we're ready for a new group. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 










































don’t want technological essays thinly disguised 
as fiction; nor do we want horse (or soap) opera 
set 2000 years in the future. We’d dearly love 
science fiction stories based on sciences other 
than physics, astronomy or chemistry. We con- 
sider any type of fantasy—light, serious, super- 
natural, weird, horror—just as long as it’s the 
impossible-made-convincing. Lengths up to 2500 
words, 2500 to 5000 words, and over 5000 
words. We use little over 6000 words, but will 
consider any length up to 12,000 words. No arti- 
cles, photographs, or poetry. Report in three 
weeks, Payment is 3c to 3¥ec a word for stories 
up to 2500 words, flat $100 for stories 2500 to 
5000 words, and 2c a word for stories over 5000 
words. Pay a flat $50 for one use of reprints. 
We buy first rights only.” 


Other Worlds, 1144 Ashland Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. R. A. Palmer, Editor. Issued every 6 
weeks; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
science-fiction and fantasy stories from 3000 to 
30,000 words. No poetry or photographs. Report 
within three weeks. Payment is Ic a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Syndicates 


Western Ways Photographic Services, Inc., 
Box 2309, Tucson, Ariz. Charles W. Herbert, 
President. “We handle illustrated documentary 
type articles and picture series of Rocky Moun- 
tain and Southwest areas. Interested in es- 





tablishing contacts with writers and photogra- 
phers capable of handling assignments or willing 
to cover stories on speculation. Send full infor- 
mation about yourself, ability and availability, 
and list of material you have on hand or can 
cover in your area. Do not submit any material 
until requested. We handle material on usual 
50-50 basis.” 


Trade Journals 


Author and Journalist, Denver 10, Colo. Alan 
Swallow, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want articles helpful to 
writers, 100 to 2500 words. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is a 
basic rate of lc a word, sometimes on ac- 
ceptance and sometimes on publication.” 


Industry and Welding, 1240 Ontario Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Lew Gilbert, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We want articles 
on anything new, interesting and/or instructive 
in the form of welding for either production 
and/or maintenance. Buy photographs. Report 
varies. Payment is 2c a word and $3 to $5 per 
photo, on publication.” 


Light Metal Age, 220 S. State Street, Chicago, 
Ill. R. Fellom, Jr., Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 50c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles on meth- 
ods of fabricating aluminum, magnesium, tita- 
nium. Payment is $40.00, on publication.” 





WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyze, criticize (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 


Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


mum, $2.50 per manuscript. 


GHOSTING xxx REVISION 
By Top Writers and Critics 
We maintain a staff of high-calibre assistants— 
among the best in the literary field. 





SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting—based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood Since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 
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Marine Age, 75 West Street, New York 6, 
N. Y., is no longer being published. 

Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. W. A. 
Richardson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles showing 
how, by example, particular doctors (M.D.’s) 
have succeeded in (1) building their practices 
and (2) saving time, money or effort. Send for 
‘Suggestions for Contributors.’ Buy photographs. 
Report in a week. Payment is up to 10c a word.” 


Screw Machine Engineering, 65 Broad Street, 
Rochester 14, N. Y. Ervin Hodson, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want strictly technical articles dealing with 
unique tooling or production on automatic screw 
machines, turret lathes or chucking machines. 
Sequence of operations and sketch or blueprint 
of part required. Only exclusive material con- 
sidered. No photographs used. Report in a 
month. Payment, on acceptance, is based solely 
upon value to readers and not upon length of 
manuscript.” 





West Coast Radio and TV 


(Continued from page 53) 


actor before they are completed. It’s rude 
to interrupt, but people do. And your char- 
acters are people, with human imperfec- 
tions. 


NORMA: You know, Hal, I think 
I'd like that picture at... . 

HAL: Wait a minute. I just remem- 
bered that show we missed last week is 
playing at our neighborhood theatre. 
Still want to see it? 


When you listen to radio programs notice 
these broken speeches and hear how natural 
they sound. When writing them, write in a 
few extra words so that the first actor can 
go on talking if the second actor doesn’t 
cut in quickly enough. For example, 
Norma’s speech might be written: 


NORMA: You know, Hal, I think 
I'd like that picture at the Palace. 
It’s got that new actor. . 


Notice that the added words have served to 
set up a new trend of thought so that the 
actor playing the part can continue to ad 
lib if the second actor still fails to cut in. 
And frequently this happens, although if 
the actors are skilled, the audience doesn’t 
notice. In comedy programs the first actor 
may ad lib with a remark such as: “It’s 
your line. Pick up your cue.” 








NOW you can learn to write for BOYS AND GIRLS 


with the gents counsel of a writer who has also 
edited a ren’s magazine. Through correspondence 
you can benefit by the help that meets your individual 
needs. Hundreds of students have enjoyed this help 
in classes led by 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 West Everel! Ave, Chicago 31, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Professional Typist. Neatly, promptly and accurately 
done. First and last pages and carbon free. Mailed 
flat. 50c per 1,000 under 10,000. 45c per 1,000 over 
10,000. Corrasable Bond. 


OPAL WALLIS 
Wi 





2916 E. Keliogg ichita §, Kansas 











POETS 

Send self-addressed stamped envelope for parse PRO- 
pang ean oy . Poe cory Soe k Contest, 

ou will o> Senne of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS eg each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND PO 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A nl Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1928; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 





\ dies Manuscripts Typed... 


Beautiful work. The kind editors appreciate. Guar- 
anteed service. Only 50c per thousand words. One 
carbon. Extra first ad last pages. Poetry Ic line. 
Top grade bond paper. 


MARGURET OTTERSON 
221 W. Court (Dept. D) Beatrice, Nebraska 











New Training Method 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas.. 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at no obligation. Ask 
for “Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 
























By Leo Shull 


THERE ARE ABOUT 4,000 listed press agents 
in New York. Some call themselves pub- 
licity men, public relations men, public 
opinion directors — but they are lily gild- 
ers. For about $25 a week, up to $150 a 
week, these press agents send out announce- 
ments to newspaper columnists which can 
transform you, an ordinary guy, into a 
gay caballero; they tell about your wit, 
your successes with ladies, golf balls, and 
so on. If you are an actor, they make you 
seem famous; if a garment manufacturer, 
you become a bon vivant. The press agent 
business is one of the most unusual aspects 
of this town. Everyone, sooner or later, 
uses a press agent to advance himself or 
further a project. 

The theatre has called in not one press 
agent, but a whole union to popularize 
itself —as though it were not glamorous 
enough already. The theatre called upon 
the Association of Theatrical Press Agents 
of N. Y. to find out why it was so sick, so 
unsuccessful, so pale in the box office. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the people have 
been staying away from Broadway. So says 
the survey just issued by the Press Agents 
union, after a three months’ study by a 
special commission. Only two per cent of 
the American public attend live shows. 
Most of the American public have never 
seen live shows. 
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The report, however, doesn’t put the 
blame where it belongs—on high prices and 
vacuous rubbish, on a small coterie of high 
finance operators with inane judgment. The 
commission says prices cannot be lowered; 
therefore, the theatre should try to attract 
audiences with gimmicks, subscription deals, 
publicity tie-ups, touring companies. 

These are good ideas. We approve of 
tie-ups with schools, unions, factories. But 
as long as seats sell for $5 and $6 each, 
98 per cent of the people cannot be 
interested in the theatre. 

Producers are so eager to make a 
“killing” in the theatre and get rich quick 
that they forego the opportunity to provide 
continuous, regular, popular shows at pop- 


ular prices. 
* * * 


Boom times are back on Broadway, big 
excitement, lots of shows planned, big talk, 
lavish budgets. Two hundred and ten 
shows have been announced for produc- 
tion, and this is only the beginning of the 
season. Naturally, if 50 of these shows go 
on, it will be a miracle. 

Eighteen shows are in rehearsal. Theatres 
are almost all booked. There is talk about 
war times again bringing “sucker” money 
to finance shows. Soldiers are starting to 
cram the big white way. Money is loose. 

The Sadler Wells ballet opened a week 
or two ago, and is just about sold out at 
$6 a ticket. Almost a million dollars worth 
of tickets for this show were sold. Irving 
Berlin’s show, the musical Call Me Madam, 
had barely gone into rehearsal when $800,- 
000 worth of tickets were sold. These freaks 
keep our theatre a gambler’s activity. 
Everyone forgets the humdrum weekdays 
and focuses on the exceptional Sundays. 

Meanwhile, the white heat of excitement 
is bringing the moths from all over the 
country, even from Hollywood. Six thou- 
sand new young actors and actresses have 
come to N. Y. to try their luck. Graduates 
of high schools and colleges—and also of 
fan magazines—they have come here to 
make their fame and fortune. 

From Hollywood big names are coming 
to try their luck on the stage. Olivia de 
Havilland, Eddie Cantor, Henry Fonda, 
Claude Rains, Francis L. Sullivan, Paul 
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Lucas, Jean Arthur are a few of the stars 
who are Broadway-minded. 

The famous watering places, like the 
Stork Club, Sardi’s, the 21, are expanding, 
growing more and more lavish. Meals now 
begin at $5. The streets are so jammed 
that it takes 20 minutes to travel a few 
blocks. The autograph hunters are thicker 
than ever, and have new equipment: flash- 
light cameras, 8-mm film, complicated sig- 
nature books. 

No one merely goes to the theatre; one 
now goes at it. Costumes are lavish, furs 
are very much in evidence. The right 
people are seen at the theatre only at “first 
nights.” You can really feel uncomfortable 
the second or third week, mingling with 
women wearing suits and men wearing 
sport jackets, that is, if you’re one of the 
new caste of play-goers. 

No wonder 98 per cent of the American 
people have lost their interest in this circus. 
The films taught the stage a resounding 
lesson, and television is teaching both of 
them another. They both have oozed off 
into a world of their own. And most Amer- 
icans can’t afford to live there with them. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, little theatres are trying to 
win the attention of the 98 per cent of 
the people. The number of little theatre 
shows going on in N. Y. is phenomenal. 
Three hundred groups were active last sea- 
son; 400 or more will be at work this year. 
While only 30 shows play on Broadway, 50 
to 75 little legitimate shows are going on 
around Broadway. They are becoming more 
and more interesting, and the newspaper 
critics are devoting more attention to them. 

The middle of September saw a renais- 
sance of the “Off Broadway” groups, as 
they are called. Actors returning from 
holidays and summer stock flocked to or- 
ganize playing groups. More than 5 casting 
notices a day, about 30 a week, were sent to 
this reporter the first part of last month. 
Among them were: The Interplayers, 57th 
and 7th Ave.; People’s Drama, 212 Eld- 
ridge St.; Originals Only, 430 6th Ave.; 
Bown Adams Professional Studio, 306 W. 
Bist St.; Studio 7, 133 Macdougal St.; 
Henry St. Playhouse, 466 Grand St.; On- 
stage, 38 Commerce St.; Abbe Practical 











practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals spotlighting stage, 
radio and television writing, then special- 
ization. Send for literature and details of 
coast-to-coast Freer Laboratory Theatre. Also 
do constructive criticisms of stage, radio and 
TV scripts. 


e@ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES e BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 

Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 

grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 

of a state normal school and a state university. 

Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 
EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 
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Authors 





Mea! peas publish A distribute your manuscripts in 
and pamphlet format. Send for free yg hg 
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Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation * 75.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 











Workshop, 310 Riverside Drive; Dramatic 
Workshop, 247 W. 48th St.; Blackfriar’s 
Guild, 316 W. 57th St. 

All these groups have done heroic work. 
We have seen their productions, and know 
their heads. These little groups battle 
through such odds and against so many 
obstacles that there should be some recog- 
nition of their bravery. They take un- 
finished scripts, and not being able to 
afford an army of technicians, they hurl 
their skills against their problems, then 
come forth with splendid productions that 
win the admiration of our hardened critics. 
What a pity that they often don’t have 
the strength to continue struggling. 

The groups are usually led by a play- 
wright who couldn’t get any attention for 
his scripts. He gets actors who cannot get 
an audition with producers. In no time, 
technicians, scene designers and others are 
drawn to the group. In a few weeks a 
show is born. Through these groups a 
galaxy of artistic productions, foreign plays, 
new poets and dramatists have been intro- 
duced to the sterile Broadway scene. It 








was these little theatres that rediscovered 
Ibsen, Chekov, Strindberg, and Shakespeare 
last season. Their announced projects sug- 
gest that this year they will do even better. 

Playwrights who wish to remain creative 
and productive must keep their eyes on 
these groups, as well as on Broadway. Little 
theatre can teach a playwright a great deal 
about his medium and the laws of the 


theatre. 
* * * 


Oscar Serlin, after a year’s escape from 
Broadway to the wonders of Europe, has 
returned to resume play producing. (He 
was the producer of Life With Father.) 
His press release announces he is looking 
for a new play and is ready to read new 
scripts. Address: 1270 6th Ave. 

Talullah Bankhead says she is looking for 
a musical comedy that will fit her charms. 
She lives at the Hotel Elysee, 60 E. 54th 
St. 

Leo G. Carroll, who lives at the Hotel 
Bristol, 127 W. 48th St., and who is one 
of the greatest actors we know, deserves a 
play fit for his talents. 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
(Music, Lyrics, or Completed Songs) 


BUDDY MARTIN, nationally known song writer, 
who himself has had published or placed hun- 
dreds of songs in the past fifteen years, heads 
the Music Placement and Analyzation Depart- 
ments. Mr. Martin and his staff personally and 
individually analyze every song or lyric submitted, 
and send report and suggestions to writer. The 
cost of this is $5.00 for three songs—but until 
we are better acquainted, we must ask you to 
send no more than three songs for this service. 
PROMOTIONAL AND PLACEMENT SERVICE 
OFFERED ON APPROVED SONGS. 


1581 Crossroads Of The World 





HOLLYWOOD WRITERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A DISTINGUISHED ORGANIZATION FOR WRITERS 


OFFERING A COMPLETE SERVICE TO ALL WRITERS OF 
SONGS—RADIO, TELEVISION AND PICTURE SCRIPTS—SCREEN STORIES 





IMMEDIATE NEED FOR MUSICAL COMEDY MATERIAL 


SEND US YOUR MATERIAL AND TRY OUR SERVICE. WE HAVE PLACED OVER SIXTY MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
LAST FEW MONTHS. WE WOULD LIKE TO SELL YOURS AS WELL AS YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE US SELL IT. 


ALL MATERIAL SUBMITTED IS GUARANTEED AGAINST PLAGIARISM 
ALL CORRESPONDENCE ANSWERED IF YOU MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Dep't. D-1 


SCRIPT DEPARTMENT 

LUIS H. VANCE, veteran of eleven years’ ex- 
perience in four major studios (Paramount, MGM, 
Universal and Republic), is head of the Dramatic 
Writing Department. Mr. Vance's picture, radio, 
and television connections are the best. Full 
criticism, suggestions for revisions, and marketing 
ideas are sent to all writers who submit material. 
Reading fee: $1.00 per thousand words for first 
5,000; 50c per thousand words thereafter — 
Minimum reading fee $5.00. AGENT SERVICE 
OFFERED ON ALL APPROVED SCRIPTS AND 
SCREEN STORIES. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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Cartoonist Cues 














By Patricia Fulford 


Invinc HERSCHBEIN, cartoon editor of 
American Legion Magazine for the past 
three years, wants cartoonists to remember 
that the magazine goes to all veterans, in- 
cluding Wacs, Waves, Spars, etc., and that 
articles of interest to both men and women 
are included in every issue. 

“To most cartoonists,” Herschbein says, 
“the cartoon editor is a poker-faced grouch 
who always buys the other fellow’s stuff. 
But perhaps a look at one editor’s methods 
may make for a little better understanding 
of what goes on. On the last Wednesday of 
the month, here at the Legion Magazine, 
we look at the roughs of the local cartoon- 
ists and hold out some. We look only once 
a month because we buy relatively few gags 
and can fill our needs in one day. During 
the month the mailman unloads material 
from out of town. These roughs are not 
looked at until the last week, when every 
batch submitted is gone through and the 
most likely cartoons are held out. These 
eventually go in with the Wednesday hold- 
outs. 

“In order to see as many cartoonists as 
possible, we begin looking at 9:15 in the 






morning, and, with time out ‘or lunch, con- 
tinue until 5:30. We usually see about 
60 cartoonists who average about 20 roughs 
apiece. About 1,200 gags hit our desk in 
one day. More and more cartoonists are 
showing up at the magazine offices, so more 
and more magazines are restricting the 
number of people they will see in person. 
We do this by issuing cards to those who 
have sold us during the past 5 years, and 
cardholders get the first crack. Others must 
wait, often for a few hours. Even card- 
holders may have to wait for 45 minutes 
before they can see us. 

“Many cartoonists ask, ‘How do you de- 
cide what roughs to hold? There is a 
method behind our selection of cartoons. 
Most magazines research the readership of 
some, if not all, of their issues. Researchers 
interview thousands of readers during the 
year. The interviews are broken down and 
tabulated for the information of the edi- 
torial staff. Particular attention is paid not 
only to what is read, but to what is liked 
and disliked by readers. It doesn’t take long 
for an editor to discover trends in the taste 
of his audience. These trends become part 
of the editor’s concept of his job. In our 
own magazine, for example, we have found 
that aside from two features, ‘Impulses’ and 
‘General Mischief,’ captionless gags are not 
well received. Obviously, a captionless gag 
has to be exceptional to get our money. 

“In holding out roughs we try to protect 
the cartoonist from the editor’s fatigue. 
As the day draws on, our sense of humor 
diminishes, so any rough which looks like a 
possibility is held. The collected hold-outs, 
some 400, are gone through in a few days, 
and about half are eliminated. Each suc- 
ceeding time others are dropped, until we 
have about 15 or so left. These are our 
monthly purchases. 

“Despite what you may have heard, there 
is no cartoon board, simply because we dis- 
covered long ago that it is nearly impossi- 
ble to get people to agree on humor. We 
remain in the market for what we think is 
funny and for what we hope our readers 
will enjoy.” 

* % * 


Gags Magazine, of 400 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has gone monthly after 
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CREATIVE CRITICISM 


Honest, sympathetic appraisal on first 
reading. Former editor, college professor, 
personally evaluates your talent to reveal 
merits and market possibilities. $3.00 per 
2,000 words; each additional 1,000 words 
add 50c. Write for rates on full-sized 
novels. Send money order, self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with manuscript for 
prompt reply. 
DENNISON ASSOCIATES 

3260 Shasta Circle North, Los Angeles 65, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
Familiar with MEDICAL Terminology 
Accurate Neat Dependable 
50c per 1000 words 
Top Quality Rag Bond 
One Carbon — Extra first and last page 


MRS. DONALD R, MEREDITH Southold, L.I., N. Y. 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Cartoonists and illustrators depend on PEN AND BRUSH 
NEWSLETTER for the illustration needs of magazines, 

syndicates and comic books. Published on the Ist and 15th 

of each month. Market _ are EE. 

Trial subscription — 3 m $1. to new subscribers 

ONLY. — PATRICIA FULFORD, ‘EDITOR. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and e only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





SUPERIOR MSS. TYPING 


Your manuscript done with that personal touch that 
means so much. Extra first and last sheets. Heavy black 
type; no eye-strain. One carbon for your files. All work 
done promptly and mailed flat upon return. Special 
handling of novels. Why oe more when the best costs 
only 45 cents per thousand words? 
THE MID-WEST TYPING SERVICE 

1438 Addison Street Chicago 13, Illinois 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 AN HOUR, SPARE TIME 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in newspapers, 
magazines, books. splendid o ttunity to ‘break 
into’’ fascinating writing field. ae bring you up to 
$9.U0 per hour, spare time. Ruserienes unnecessary. 
Write for FREE details, and how to get FREE Writer's 
Market —~ 


MFORT yarren’s SERVICE 
Dept. we 200 $ St. Louis, Mo, 
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many years as a quarterly. Editor Del Poore 
now buys up to 175 cartoons an issue. With 
the exception of the syndicates, this maga- 
zine uses more cartoons than any other 
magazine published. 

As this is a general family magazine, 
cartoonists should be guided accordingly in 
submitting. But anything that is funny and 
in good taste is wanted. “The beginner 
definitely has a chance to sell Gags,” says 
Poore, “but not the old-timer who is still a 
beginner.” Newcomers will do well to study 
the magazine’s contents. Poore, editing the 
magazine in Chicago, started off many of 
today’s name cartoonists, who are still loyal 
to him, no matter what the price paid. 

¥ * x 


Today’s cartoonist is well trained in his 
chosen profession either because he has 
worked at home for some months before 
submitting, or because he has taken a 
course in a reputable art school. Most art 
schools now include gag cartooning courses 
as a regular part of their curriculum. Two 
in New York City have proven their worth 
by turning out cartoonists who have hit the 
top markets, while still attending classes. 
The Cartoonists and Illustrators School at 
245 E. 23rd Street offers a complete course 
in gag cartooning. The instructors are Jack 
Markow, Dan Koerner and Harry Lam- 
pert, all well-known cartoonists. Detailed 
instruction is given in building up a cartoon 
figure, expression, props, action, techniques, 
composition and the creation of gag ideas. 
Some of the men who have taken this 
course and who are now selling the majors 
regularly include Jerry Marcus, Al Mueller, 
Ernest Marquez, Charles Sharman. 

The Professional School of Cartooning, 
at 505 Fifth Avenue, is a correspondence 
school only. It, too, is run by professional 
cartoonists. They are George Wolfe, 
Adolph Schus, Ed Nofziger, Henry Bol- 
tinoff, the four Roth brothers and Law- 
rence Lariar. This course consists of 45 les- 
sons teaching gag cartooning, illustration, 
animation, TV cartooning and spot draw- 
ing. From this school came Lew Card, Stan- 
ley Rayon and Glenn Bernhardt, all selling 
regularly. Both schools are covered by the 
GI Bill and have the approval of the New 
York State Board of Education. 
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General Market Information 


Magazines read by the whole family 
which use general gags, with their ad- 
dresses, editors, prices and the approximate 
number of gags bought each month, are 
listed below: 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. John Bailey. 
$60 and up. 150 gags bought each month. 

Collier's, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19. Gurney Williams. $60 and up. 100 a 
month. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. Ralph Stein. $60 and up. 15 a 
month. 

The American Magazine, 640 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 19. Hillis Clark. $50 and 
up. 15 a month. 

American Legion Magazine, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19. I. Herschbein, $50 
and up. 15 a month. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, 57th and 8th 
Avenue, New York 19. F. Eltonhead. $75. 
15 a month. 

King Features, 235 E. 45th St., New 
York 17. F. McLearn. $25. 40 a month. 

McNaught Syndicate, 60 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17. Cartoon Editor. $25. 25 a 
month. 

Gags Magazine, 400 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Del Poore. $10. 150 a 
month. 

Cartoons with a male slant are bought 
exclusively here: 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 
Jack Markow. $50 and up. 20 a month. 


Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Dave Dressler. $25 and up. 25 a month. 

True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 19. 
Clyde Carley. $60 and up. 20 a month. 


Sport, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 
Al Perkins. $40 and up. 25 a month. 

Esquire, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York. S. Murikami. $25 and up. 30 a 
month. 


Liberty, (Alho Pub. Co.), 270 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17. Carsten Grande. $15 
and up. 10 a month. 

These magazines use woman-slant gags— 
the home, children, school, etc. If you stress 


domestic harmony, you'll sell quicker here: 
Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 








CARTOON CLINIC 


How I Earn Over $100.00 A Week Cartooning for the Trade 
Journale!™ 5000 word mimeo brochure explains how YOU 
can do it, too. $2.00. ‘How to Write the 7 Types of Cartoon 
Gags” takes the mystery out of ‘switcheroo’ howias, 

by examrle, my tricks of writing SELLERS! ‘How 
to $ell Your Cartoon$’’ gives you my tricks of "Tine ro | 
moroeting to the generals, the way to pick up CHECKS. 
$2.00. GINNERS: send sions, a batch of your best ink 
youghs, with any Seder. for FREE advice oe what nat Zon need 
do to make ‘em SELL, Further details EDIATE 
REPORTS. Lew Card, 23-4D. La Habra, *Goliornia. 


QUALITY TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Minor corrections routine. Good bond paper, one 
carbon free. 55¢ per thousand words; 45c 10,000 words 


or over. 
ESTHER OLSON 
285 St. Johns Place Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone: NEvins 8-2557 














WE'LL PAY 






2 
eee 
° DOUBLE ur money back if our big 
2-for-1 on George illiams’ new, _profit-packed 
wiecueee FOR WESTERNS’ and 1 get money "FROM 


order 
CLOVER PUBL. Co., Box 13666, Dept. W10, Los Angeles 25, Calle. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
40c per 1000 words. 


ELVET BLOOMFIELD 
3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 














| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 


daily. The easiest way to write 














for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 























CARL COWL, AUTHORS REPRESENTATIVE, 
516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I8, N. Y. 
Now reading and selecting 
DISTINGUISHED BOOKS AND PLAYS 


For ren ym" to the quality book trade 
the professional theatre. 


Rates on request 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt service, pica type, top grade rag bond, first 
and last pages and carbon free. Proof read. 
Publishers prefer professional scripts. 

Rates: 50c per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line 


E. B. TAYLOR 
4631 Greenmeadow Road Long Beach 8, California 





I can help you 
oe a. by ny 


HOW TO WRITE. SONGS "THAT SELL ($2.95) 
in WRITER'S DIGEST 
Complete song analysis $3.00 
Lyric alone $1.00 
FREE collaboration on top material 
ARTHUR KORB 
77 Bedford St. Room 405 Boston 11, Mass. 





I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D. Jennie Jewel Dr. Orlando, Fia. 





TYPING 


Expert typing. 50 cents per 1,000. Carbon copy 
free. Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free, 
if desired. 

GREGORY'S TYPING SERVICE 


. No, 1, Box 54A 
"Teavile. Indiana 





WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY’’ shows how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a geting car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25e i in coin. 
Cartoonists needing New York agent write, 


DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Roed, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 











GHOSTWRITER 


Twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can't get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 6000 
words, plus $3.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
1 like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and return 


postage, please. 
THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth $ Tucson, Ariz. 





17. Cartoon Editor. $100. 6 a month. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Mary Lea Page. 
$60 and up. 15 a month. 

Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. N. Warren. $10 and up. 10 a 
month. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19. Gurney Williams. 
$60 and up. 5 a month. 

The Woman, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. Ted Irwin. $15 and up. 5 a 
month. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. E. O’Hayer. $25. 10 a month. 

Boy’s Life (boys from 10 to 18), 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16. A. Lessin. $25. 

a month. 


Anyone Can Do It 


(Continued from page 36) 


be said for Lurton Blassingame. As he puts 
it, “You’re not like some authors who hit 
the roof at the slightest suggestion or criti- 
cism.” I’m glad that I am not. It’s paid off. 

I don’t think I have been supine, with- 
out opinions of my own. When I wrote 
my last book, Homecoming, and sent it in, 
there was considerable dismay that I should 
write such a “different” book. Wouldn’t 
it shock my readers? I believed in the 
book, and it was published, with my faith 
justified. 

I am often asked to give advice to aspir- 
ing writers, and that advice has gradually 
fallen into a mold. I say, “Know what 
will make a good story, and tell it in your 
own way.” The knowing what constitutes 
a story-idea is perhaps the one gift with 
which a writer should be born. The rest 
can be learned. In advising a writer to 
write a story in his own way, I agree that 
as much polish and skill as possible should 
be put to that method, even though the 
author is trying to preserve his own indi- 
viduality. That is what editors want, a 
new and individual way of telling the old 
stories. If the writer acquires facility with 
phrase and word, if he lets himself go into 
the telling of the story, lets that telling 
express his own personality, his own in- 
tegrity, his own ideal—both high and low 
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—his story will be “different.” It is the dif- 
ferent story, well told, that editors want. 

I do not allow people to tell me that 
they would write “if they had time.” What 
they lagk is the will to work as hard as 
most writers must work to break into the 
profession and to hold their place in it. 
When I wrote Galahad, I was keeping a 
seven-room house, without help, raising 
four active children, nursing an ill hus- 
band, and supplementing the family in- 
come by outside employment. Today I do 
three jobs besides that of writing. My hus- 
band is a complete invalid, and I care for 
him personally. I “keep” a large house. 
I maintain touch with that same active 
family tripled now by marriages and grand- 
children. My own health is not robust. But 
I continue to write and publish. What I 
have done, anyone may do, if he or she 
wants to badly enough. 


I have made mistakes in this career of 
mine. I did wrong, perhaps, in waiting so 
long to offer my work for publication. I 
was not told that editors can be courteous 
and even kind, that they are certainly as- 
tute business men who know the craft of 
satisfying the reading public. Maybe there 
was worth in some of those burned sheaves 
of manuscript. Maybe, coming into the 
profession younger, I would have done bet- 
ter work. 

Perhaps I have been wrong always to 
put my family ahead of my work. I have 
refused to consider Hollywood offers be- 
cause I thought I could not leave my family 
to go out there and write. But so to 
decide was me, and for want of a better 
reason I have had to decide that it is the 
“me” within my books which has led to 
their publication and their popularity. 

Perhaps I have done wrong, from the 
point of view of my career, to go on living 
in a small town. Maybe I should leave now; 
I am not entirely content to be here. And 
yet this very discontent gives me a detached 
attitude toward people and events as 
they show up in my small town. Certainly 
there are stories here for me to see, and 
write about. And, in the last analysis, that 
is all a fiction writer needs—a supply of 
story ideas, and the will to write them 
down. 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning gat end up selling. The most 
i 


comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
““tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P, ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, clean, expert work, minor corrections. 
Hammermill or rag bond, state choice. 50¢ per 
1000, 40c book size. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Iindicna Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 





AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 





BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, and 
present your material in its very best shape for publication. 
Returned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy included. Terms 
may be arrang 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 137 Gower, Missouri 





AT LAST ! 


A short story course without grueling exercises. 
There cre ey assignments 
You write pay 
You get Stories criticised 
Each inser is developed to stress a distinct phase. Each 
lesson assignment is one of your own stories. Each Story 
is given thorough, collabora.ive criticism under the per- 
sonal supervision of the author who has had years of 
experience as a writer and critic. The entire cost is less 
than regular criticism fees. Regular criticism rates $1 
per M; Minimum fee $3. Please refer to course 14 when 
writing for details. 


THE NUMERICAL WRITING COURSES 
Osborne 





time Denver 14, Cole. 
TYPING OF ALL KINDS DONE 
Accurate work Fast Service 


50 per 1000 with carbon copy 
furnished of all work 
No additional charge for corrections in spelling. 


HEUERMANN ADDRESSING SERVICE 
107 Ann St. Peoria, Ill. 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


PUPILS RANK TOPS IN MAGAZINE AND VOL- 
UME PUBLICATION. AND IN ALL CONTESTS. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. For 25 years, I 
have taught poets, versifiers, & lyric writers how to per- 
fect their product, whether written for money, pleasure, 
oF ys expression ; +» my + age as instructor at 


U. and William ary. * age Ah. — pupils, 
ranging from i, to Puss sins hers, is 
done ch MY U BRIDGED RHY- 


MING DICTIONARY ce (3. ‘0. “AND PoeTs’ HAN! — 
($1.60) ARE NOW STANDARD; order from me. hy 
eontect longer = grote | age byproducts of mA 

today air to yourself to delay ee ed 
SEND $1 FOR TRIAL CRITICISM OF 1 POEM; 


BOZENKILL SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
Clement Wood, Director Delansoa 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

te is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for November issue 
must reach us by October 1 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “‘personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











SHARE FLORIDA RANCH sstyle home in avocado 
grove. New. Quiet. Convenient to bus, beach, races, 
university library. Also apartments, homes for sale 
or rent. Robert Cluse, Box 1132, Miami 46. Free 
information. 


POLYNESIAN POSTMARK — Your letters mailed 
from Honolulu — 25c each =— five for $1.00. 
Coconuts, poi, hula outfits, etc. John Wallace, Box 
3774, Honolulu, T. H. 


FAMOUS SALT-WATER TAFFY, Delicious, Refresh- 
ing. Made on the shores of Great Salt Lake. 75c Ib. 
ce dgeeee Craft-Art Co., 118 No Main, Salt Lake, 

tah, 


A SERVICE FOR GAG MEN — Art lovers. Cartoons 
drawn to your gags, $1. Cartooniscribe, 232 Grant 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done), PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


POETS—WRITERS, Surprise your friends with your 
own Personal Christmas cards. Your poem (up to 
8 lines) printed on attractive Xmas folders in 
assorted designs. 20 for $1. Fifty for $2.25. En- 
velopes included. Edward Cook, 51 Martin Avenue, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


BEAUTY WRITER: wishes assignment—column, ar- 
ticles, syndicate or “woman’s page editor.” Lucia 
Corcoran, 2725 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 5, 
California. 


CARTOON GAG WRITER. “Cartoonists Bible’”’ $2.00. 
Don Ulsh, 123-35 82 Rd., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00, House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


HUMOROUS CARICATURES drawn, Send photo and 
ag Es aa C. Lowen, 952 St. Marks Ave., Brook- 
yn, N. fT. 





WRITING WESTERNS? Authentic regional research, 
“eld” west, history, mining, autobiography, etc. 
Miller, 2954 Williams, Denver, Colorado. 





EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! “Pro- 
gressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample, 
with money-making offers, 25c. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


MIAMI, FLA. or area. Room or apt. for long season, 
wanted by young man, pro writer, pulp and . 
Cash and instruction for 7 spot, William 
Rohde, Box 144, Carle Place, N. Y. 


BOOK SALE: For lack of space, I must sell my en- 
tire collection of books. Values up to $5.00. As- 
sorted Titles. While they last, 4 cloth bound books 
$1.00 postpaid. Book Nook, Candler, N. C. 


GUIDE-O-LINE insures a speedy setting up of any 
page of typing. 8 for 25c. Specify Elite or Pica 
wr stamps, please. R. Mann, Box 222, War- 
ren, o. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
1.00. ou Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts- 
urg, °. 


SMALL, SELECT GROUP of writers, artists, profes- 
sional and amateur, solicits correspond shop 
or social—with a few like-minded individuals, For 
details write Box 241, Dillsboro, Indiana. 


NEW WRITERS! We’ll pay you $2... (See ad 
page 65). 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8, each 
set, C.O.D. preferred. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, P. Box 983, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


“DOWN MEMORY LANE.” Inspiring poetry. 50c a 
copy. Wm, Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th St., N. 


TEXAS—Glamorous, glorious, huge, historical. Three 
questions answered correctly, $1. Twenty-five years 
experience writing historical features, stories, ad- 
dresses, books, References. lola Lamar, P. O. Box 
6611, Houston, Texas. 


INTERESTED IN MASSAGE? I have the answers. 
Any number questions $1.00. Graduate Masseur. 
Willard Crawford, R. 3, Box 297, Poulsbo, Wash. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation, Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c Kleinman, 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp, “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 








WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of Emotions’! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studios, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. Your personality, ap- 
titudes, characteristics. $1.00. Richard Brayton, 
5647 Repetto, Los Angeles 22, California. 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics, That’s 
how O. McIntyre and others got started! Up 
to $10.00 a day from each newspaper. More than 
12,000 dailies and weeklies in U. S. and Canada 
alone, New 1950 Folio compiled by our staff, “How 
To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the most 
complete work of its kind. Includes Syndicate Op- 
eration, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales Let- 
ters To Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc. 
Make the established syndicates notice you! 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio. Amer- 
ican Features Syndicate, Desk 150, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


“HOW TO WRITE THE 7 TYPES OF CARTOON 
GAGS” $2.00. “How I Earn Over $100.00 a Week 
Cartooning for the Trade Journals,” $2.00. Details 
25c. Lew Card, Dept. 23-4, La Habra, California. 











HALF PRICE! Your poem printed and placed in 
beautiful 5x7 frame for $1.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Perfection Printers, Box 4182, Houston 14, 
Texas. 


TYPISTS —Here’s How— Earn money at or away 


from home. 44 page booklet $1. Moneyback guar- 
eo wl R. Mann, Box 222, Warren, Ohio. 
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HOBBY CLUB wants original poems by non-profes- 
sionals for winter and spring publication. Cruse, 
Box 4182, Houston 14, Texas. 


GERMAN—English Translation, any material, by 
experienced translator. Original articles, advertise- 
ments, correspondence, English or rman, on as- 
signment. T. Grant, 21 Beverly Road, West Hart- 
ford 7, Conn, 


“STARDUST, SILVER AND GOLD,” poems of beau- 
ty and inspiration. Autographed, with picture of 
author. $1.00 postpaid. Ruth Eddy, 125 Pearl St., 
Providence 7, Rhode Island. 


“PILGRIMS PROGRESS,” “Last of the Mohicans— 
1757.” Quite valuable, I’m told. Best offer takes. 
L. Wooley, 3838 Wynkoop, Denver, Colo. 


CARTOONISTS! CARTOON CLINIC Cures Rejec- 
tionitis. Stamp brings proof. Don Ulsh, 123-35 
82nd Rd., Kew Gardens, New York, 


NEED HELP on detective and mystery plots? Write 
for details. P. O. Box 436-D, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


FOR SALE, Trade, or Rent. A complete library of 
books and courses on writing and plotting. Free 
List. Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Sheet Music. Dates from 1876-1939. M. 
A. Cox, 1617 42nd Street, Sacramento 16, Calif. 


SAVE ON typewriter ribbons . . . send quarter and 
three cent stamp for revitalizer. Successful on two- 
toned ribbons, Catherine Urban Enterprises, 725 
Urban Lane, Palo Alto, California. 











ONE DOLLAR—saves hours of research, almost two 
thousand popular song titles for use in contests. 
C. Kaufman, 304 Westgate, Kenmore, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL, custom-made professional enlargements 
on first quality double-weight paper from your 
negative. Choice of five—5x7’s, three 8x10’s or 
one 11x14 for $1.00 postal note or money order. 
Baker Photographic Service, 3605 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N. Ww. Washington 10, D. C, 


SONGWRITERS: List your song in Emcee magazine. 
7c a word, Emcee, WD, Box 983, Chicago 90. 


CAMERA—JOURNALISM Instructions, 25c. Writer’s 
book list free. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00. Writers Service, Box 665, Parsons, 

sas. 


YOUNG WOMAN, 23, desires correspondence with 
other aspiring young writers. Box O-1. 


TELEVISION NEEDS WRITERS. Get in this well- 
paying market now, Complete details—how to pre- 
are a TV script—where and how to sell. Only 
$1. TV Forecast. Dept. D-4. 9 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


TALK IT OVER CONFIDENTIALLY by mail with 
understanding, mature person. $1 onl letter. Flor- 
ence Gunn, Ms. D., 128 South ountain View, 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


LIVE LIKE A KING ON LITTLE, Food, $1 week; 
rent, $5 year. Detailed, complete instructions, only 
$1 postpaid. L. Hilden, Braham, Minn. 


COMPLETE WARDROBE PLANNING SERVICE — 
Clothes, hats and accessories designed, restyled, 
mode, purchased, Harpster, 1902 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 











YOUNG LADY interested in meeting people inter- 
ested in writing, and forming club for beginners 
in Kansas City. Talk and h ave fun. Miss Carole 
Stimitz, 520 Sandusky Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 


LIVE PROSPECT LIST—40,000 names; addresses. 
All car owners in Central Florida’s prosperous 
Orange County. Real bargain at $40. Dickson’s, 
423 South Orange, Orlando, Fla. 


BELIEVE IN GHOSTS? Let English teacher ghost- 
write your speeches. An i busi 








y —_ 
school, social. References, Mrs. Ethelle Phillips, 
Buffalo, Oklahoma. 






You KNOW You Can Write! 


Here's a SURE-FIRE SELF-HELP book that $ 
starte 


will put new spark in your self- err 
a mic how-to-write book that INSPIRES 
as it INSTRUCTS. Hundreds have found new 
ideas, a fresh start, and PUBLISHED SUCCFSS 
after reading it. Order direct from author 


H. PHELPS GATES 
Cliffe Road 


Prepaid 


o 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Details and markets 25c. 101 cash markets for all 
kinds of poems 25c. Writers’ Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell. 25c. 3c stamps 
or coin, Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
— magazine, page 66. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home, $250 week reported, Expect something 
odd. Pacific-J, Oceanside, Calif. 


SUB-AGENTS—Wanted to sell “Burnish Boy.” A 
treated cloth for cleaning and polishing silver, brass, 
chrome and copper. Send 25 cents for a sample and 
free details to. A’s Potempa Sale Service, 1108 N. 
Hermitage Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


CONSTIPATED? You don’t need to be! Simple 
home exercise brings relief. Full particulars for 
stamped return envelope. Davis, Box 916-W, Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 


EVER WANT TO JUST TELL SOMEONE and see 
what they might suggest? T: writing Mary 
Michael about your personal problems. Box 165, 
Racine, Wisconsin. Two dollars. 





500 FOUR LINE GUMMED STICKERS — $1.00. 
Printed neatly with any wording. Samples Free. 
Moray, 627 Baker, San Francisco, Calif. 





THOUGHTFUL, individual handwriting analyses, 
$3.00. Thorough analyses, $5.00. Anna Kauffman, 
25-6 Valley Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 





TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES. Books new 
and used; low prices. m. Heideman, Jennie Jewel 
Drive, Orlando, Florida. 





THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Makes writing oe. easier. Folio shows how. 
Price, 50c (suburban to Chicago). Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, II. 





LEARN LAWS which govern use of your senses in 
psychic experiences, ssons individually prepared. 
Questions answered, for free will offering. Irene 
Remillard, 2311 Broadway, San Francisco, 


DISCOURAGED? — Earn while you learn. Complete 
outline for writing facts, fiction, organizing classes, 
$1.00. Teacher, P.O. Box 6611, Houston, Texas. 





I WILL PAY $100.00 upon recovery of two rings lost 
here in Gridley, Calif. I do not know how or where. 
About two years ago. This is no attempt at a 
psychic trick, just a hope that I may recover my 

ngs. Ann Rhinehart, 1150 Hazel St., Gridley, Calif. 

GIVE % INTEREST in — interesting book, un- 
limited field if party wil nae revise and pay 
printing cost. Copy free. Boyd Monroe, Manchester, 
California. 


START PROFITABLE SMALL TOWN Shopping 
Paper. We'll show you exactly how. Oxford - 
ping News; Oxford, Wi i No postal 











HEIDEMAN’S 30 LESSON complete fiction course $5. 
Short-short story course, $3; Son ting course, 
$1; Psychology of love, $1. Folio on request. 
George Murray, 74 Franklin St., Providence, R, I. 








Mechanics and Science Magazines 

Chicago does very well in the science 
department, popular version, with four 
husky representatives. Popular Mechanics 
is the biggest of these, at 200 East Ontario 
St., Chicago 11. Roderick Grant is man- 
aging editor. The rate of pay is high, from 
Ic to 10c a word, with $5 and up for 
photos. In the front section of the book 
they use illustrated articles on scientific, 
industrial, and mechanical discoveries; 
human interest and adventure stuff. Toward 
the back of the book is the craft and 
workshop section, presenting how-to-do-it 
articles illustrated by photos and drawings. 
The length of the articles used here is 
from 300 to 1500 words—but they need a 
lot of fillers, from a few words up to 250, 
on new ways to do old tasks. 

At the same address as Popular Me- 
chanics is Science Digest, edited by G. B. 
Clementson. Can’t say much about the re- 
quirements for this book because this is 
one of those markets which should be 
studied with special care before submission. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c.. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


JESUS, WORLD’S GREAT PSYCHOLOGIST. Book 
for advanced TRUTH Teachers; Healers; Graduat- 
is classes. 4 copies, $1.;2, 55c; single copy 30c; 

postpaid. Order several for inexpensive—but 
precious—gifts to friends in physical, financial and 
spiritual need. — Publications, Box 4971, Los 
Angeles 1, Cali 

YOUNG (27) WRITER seeking another — will- 
ing to collaborate on short stories. Box O-3 








FOR SALE, BY A SHUT-IN: Corporation structure, 
including copyrighted booklet and characters set 
up for publishing business. Price, $2000. Address 
replys to Box C-1, 


CHARACTERIZE as the professionals do in the 
slicks with the complete listing of descriptive words 
for movements, hearing, taste, touch, smell, move- 
ment and gait, form and shape plus substitutes for 
ans. “Saw,” and that rugged one “said.” 
poe . Anthony Riccio, 1340 West 58th St., 

leveland 2, Ohio. 


WRITERS EARN EXTRA MONEY in mail order 
business. Our book shows how. Send dnly $1.95 for 
postpaid copy , Dollars in the Mail” with a $1.00 

— ded free if you mention Writers 
Digest. Free Feed Coast-to-Coast, Box 63-W, 
Station H, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or 
office, in a New Du “Cartoon! Service for Advertisers. 
he ig Free, Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 

scons 

READINGS. State problem if if any. Ask any number 

of questions. Use how handwriting; don’t type. 

Give birthdate. Fee: $2.00. hristine Cassill, 

| ree Psychologist, Box 112, Lysite, 
'yoming. 
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Clementson is looking for articles on popular 
science up to 2000 words in length, and he’d 
like to see some science features, too. The 
rate of pay is 2¥%ac to 3¥4c, on acceptance. 

Just a few blocks from the above markets, 
at 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, is 
Science and Mechanics, edited by Don 
Dinwiddie. This is a bi-monthly and there- 
fore not as open as the others, but still pays 
regularly. The editor goes in for the how- 
to-do-it article but prefers to work on a 
straight query and assignment basis. So if 
you have something for Dinwiddie, send a 
letter first. Pretty good rates. 

Popular Homecraft, also on Chicago's 
near north side, at 814 N . Michigan Ave., is 
the fourth of the group, and is also bi- 
monthly. L. F. McClure, editor, wants to 
see how-to-build articles, telling the reader 
in specific terms how to make things from 
wood, leather, plastics, metal, etc. Usually 
the articles lead off with a photograph, 
and are accompanied by detailed drawings. 
So if you want to submit something, pre- 
pare at least one photograph, and make 
the drawings clear and easy to understand. 
Pay is on acceptance, at $15 a page. 


Sports 


Sports in Chicago are well covered. Edi- 
tor Herbert Simons of Baseball Digest, at 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, wants a 
query from you if you know your baseball 
and have an article on any phase of the 
nation’s favorite game. The material can 
cover the big leagues, the minor leagues, 
even college baseball, personality stuff, 
history, strategy, almost anything. The 
magazine is a monthly and the rates are 
very good. Football Digest, by the same 
publishing house, is an annual so uses much 
less material than its brother. But the same 
type of material is wanted. Both books are 
only a small free lance market, since most 
articles are bought from professional sports 
writers. 

The American Field, edited by W. F. 
Brown, at 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 
covers hunting dogs, pointer and setter 
field trials, spaniel trials, and upland game 
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shooting in season. The need here is for 
articles and stories up to 1500 words about 
hunting and fishing, with occasional features 
up to 3500 words in length. The guys who 
read this magazine know their dogs, guns, 
and bird hunting, and you had better know 
as much if you want to crack the market. 
The rates are just fair, on acceptance. 


Outdoorsman is a monthly magazine 
edited by dog expert Bob Becker, at 814 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 (on Chicago’s 
new Million Dollar Mile). Becker would 
like to see narrative articles on hunting, 
fishing, boating, camping, and naturally, 
dogs. The last time you sneaked off from 
the wife to do a little fishing, maybe you 
tried a new way to clean fish, something 
radically different, and it worked. Tell it 
to Becker for from 2c to 10c a word. He 
wants pictures to illustrate the articles, and 
will buy pictures in a series if the right ones 
come along; $5 for the photos. 


The tee and green trade gets coverage 
from two sides, thanks to sportswriter and 
editor Herb Graffis. His magazine, Golf- 
dom, is a monthly trade journal (except 
during November and December) for the 
golf pro, the greenkeeper, green chairman, 
manager, and club president. Since most 
of the articles come from these same peo- 
ple, you have to have the know-how to hit 
here. Graffis would like to see articles 
on the business of operating a golf club, on 
new equipment, newly opened courses, 
clubhouse architecture, etc. Top lengths 
are 1500-1800 words, with the pay ranging 
from $15 to $25, on acceptance. This is a 
magazine strictly for the back-of-the-scenes 
personnel at the golf club. 


Golfing, Graffis’ other magazine, is for 
the player, and runs 5 months a year, from 
March until July. Here they use a little 
fiction — with a golfing background, of 
course—and articles of all kinds on the 
game, instructive, historical, profiles, etc. 
The top lengths run 2500-3000, and they 
will buy photos which accompany the ar- 
ticles unless they are run of the mill press 
stuff. The pay runs $50 to $75 an article, 
on acceptance. The address of both mag- 
azines is 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 





PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Expertly typed on IBM executive machine. Minor 
corrections; good bond paper; one carbon; 60 
cents per M; prompt service. 


BRAMLETT'S 


San Francisco, Calif. 


A CAREER & INDEPENDENCE! 


AT ANY AGE—IN GROWING PROFESSION 





5507 Mission St. 




















BOOK |TRAIN NOW in respected profession —* 

& Scientific CHARACTER ANALYSIS from* 
Details | HANDWRITING. Used by Armed Forces,, 
Industry, Psychologists, private parties. 4 
De Witt B. Lucas System — Famous for a Half-Century.t 


THE ACCURATE, SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM— 





OVER HALF A CENTURY! 


{PLEASANT HOME STUDY can prepare you to Earn Reals 
sMoney in growing field, full or part time. No educa-! 
stional requirements. Write today for FREE BOOKLET "k"'!s 


LUCAS FOUNDATION, 8844 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 





TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, articles, legal, letters, form letters, 
labels, reports, poetry, fillers, jokes, also address- 
ing and stuffing. By expert. Quick, dependable, 
reasonable. Rates on request. References. 


MARY LEE KAEMMERLE 
Rt. 9, Frankfort, Kentucky 





SONG WRITERS 


An age ge | ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicage 47, Ill. 











YOUR STORY 


can be vitalized 
into brilliance and originality. 


YOU CAN WRITE 


as you have dreamed of writing, 
with confidence and skill. 
The Service of the Vitalized Story 
is built upon |2 years of intimate 
work with writers. It gives you: 
1. New vision and joy in writing 
2. Collaboration where you need it 
3. A re-plotting of your story 
4. Specialized training in dialog, transitions, sus- 
pense, action. 
For short-stories, the cost is $4 


* PROMPT SERVICE * 
BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Rood West Hortferd 7, Conn. 











REVISING 











On The Script S 00 
EDITING a 
REVISING 

CORRECTING per script to 
POLISHING a 1000 words 





thereafter plus 


7 PAGE ANALYSIS return postage, 
SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS RUSHED 


TO MARKET FOR QUICK SALE 


by my Top-Flight Literary Agent. 10% Commis- 
sion on Sales. Particular attention paid to 
Beginning Writers. Positively no personal inter- 
views, please. Mail manuscripts: ‘Attention 
Rewrite Desk A," 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, California 














YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
Paragraphing, composing, hyphenation, etc., and 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 
Revision, Extensive Rewriting and 
Collaboration Service by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 


2979 Frankford Ave. 


A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 
@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, plays, 


Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








poems, ete. 
@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and movie studios. 
@ Creative Editing. @ Money-making hints. 
We Specialize in Beginners 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Service 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately by experienced typist. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat. 55c per 1000 words, 50c over 10,000. 
Shorts 15c page. Poetry Ic line. 


LOIS BOYLES 
1208 N, Oregon No. 1 


"SONG POEMS 


Set to music — Copyrighted — Recorded 
Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


XK 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY WRITING FILLERS 
The New 1950 Revized Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and_ plotting 
technique is needed. You may write that which will 
sell the day you first study the course. Shows how 
to write Pgs news items, juvenile stories and articles, 
household hints, etc. Special sections for sportsmen, 
housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples of pub- 
lished fillers. Complete with latest list of over 150 
filler markets and rates. Included, a month of help 
on up to 1500 words of your stort items if you order 
now. Return this ad and 31.00 today! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 














El Paso, Texas 











Jennie Jewel Drive Oricndo, Florida 
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Books 


Book publishers in Chicago are active 
and are seeking new material. But one 
general rule applies to all—if you have an 
idea for a book, or have a completed 
script, send a query to the editor first. This 
short cut will save time and trouble. 

M. A. Donohue and Co. and the Gold- 
smith Publishing Co. are at 711 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5. Editor Marcus A. 
Donohue is interested in juvenile stories, 
but prefers that you write him directly if 
you have a manuscript. 

Rand McNally, the map people, also put 
out adult non-fiction and juvenile books. 
Although their program is quite limited, 
they do have room for a few outstanding 
scripts. Query first. The address is 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago 5. 

Elizabeth Laing Stewart is editor at 
Reilly and Lee, 325 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10. Reilly and Lee publish juveniles with 
an educational slant, humor, popular biog- 
raphy, and books on self-improvement. 
Their special interest seems to be in the 
self-help or “how-to-do-it” books and in 
vocabulary controlled books for the younger 
child. They pay on a royalty basis, and 
don’t want to see anything under 30,000 
words. 

Shasta Publishers, under the editorship 
of Everett F. Bleiler, have published a lot 
of science-fiction books and want to see 
more. And they want to see more non- 
fiction in the field of imaginative literature 
—a broad demand covering almost every- 
thing in the field of fantasy. Late this year 
Bleiler will be looking for novels (not 
science-fiction or fantasy) that are well- 
written and show real merit. The address 
is 5525 S. Blackstone Ave., Chicago 37. 

Wilcox and Follett rate among the big- 
gest publishers in this section of the coun- 
try. The editor is Linton J. Keith, one of 
the most co-operative guys in the business. 
He is interested in non-fiction of all types, 
in technical books, and in children’s books. 
The scope of Wilcox and Follett’s adult 
non-fiction is indicated by two of their 
books, the autobiography of Lee de Forest, 
father of radio, which has just been re- 
leased, and coming in February, Wings for 
the Airmail, a history of airmail and com- 
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mercial aviation by Capt. Benjamin B. 
Lipsner, founder of the airmail service, and 
yours truly (Plug!). Keith is interested in 
teen-age books of mystery, detection, and 
adventure, in addition to children’s books 
of all kinds. The address is 1255 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 

The Charles W. Follett Award is given 
annually by Wilcox and Follett. The 1951 
contest, which opens January Ist, pays 
$3000 for the best book, fiction or non-fic- 
tion, for children in the 8 to 16 age group. 
The outright prize is $1000, while the rest 
is a guarantee against the first year’s roy- 
alties. 

Chicago seems to go in for the publishing 
of juvenile books. Three more juvenile book 
houses located here are: 

Childrens Press, Inc., Jackson Blvd. and 
Racine Avenue, Chicago 7. Margaret Fris- 
key edits. They are looking for significant 
children’s books, with content and quality 
suitable to both libraries and schools. 

Whitehall Publishing Co., 310 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 6. Dorsey Montgomery, 
editor, wants stories in verse or in prose for 
children from 3 to 9 years. Their material 
is usually not more than 12 pages long. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 S. Indiana Ave- 
nue, Chicago 16. J. C. Sindelar, editor, 
wants fiction and non-fiction with educa- 
tional appeal for the child from 6 to 12 
years of age. Query here. 


Trade Journals 


Advertising Age, 200 East Illinois St., 
Chicago 11. S. R. Bernstein, editor. Issued 
weekly. Uses only spot news of the advertis- 
ing business with illustrations. 

American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. John E. Peterson, editor. 
Monthly. Uses technical and semi-technical 
articles on engineering, design, and applica- 
tion of equipment and materials installed 
by warm air heating and sheet metal con- 
tractors. Also business articles on manage- 
ment. Prefers 2,000 to 5,000 words, with 
diagrams and pictures. Outlines may be 
submitted. Payment about 2c a word; pic- 
tures, diagrams, etc. additional. 

American Boxmaker, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 2. Monthly. Company, 
personnel, and convention news in the 








ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 
If not, my Coaching get a started. Cost 
low and results thri + gh = mS for info 
and free talent gis y book MO N WRITERS, 


now selling for 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
wy A “tod Fi Street But 
treet Building 
315 Wat ote Street, Los Angeles 15, California 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or Write SARA K. STRLLMAN for 


uality Bi gn Spreng and extra 
ss es included 
easonable Rates 
Circle 6-7441, 2181 E. 7 73 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS sone 
509 Fifth Avenue lew York 17, N. Y. 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript mete and neat! 

gees grade bond an = cents—. oo Ted eoordn 
or corrections, car. coed copy. extra first and last 

pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








FREE 


to WRITER DIGEST readers—a sample copy of 
ZEST, the subscriber-written “creative talent 
showcase," America’s most unusual magazine. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS = 
Box 147-w Bellmore, N. Y. 








SONG POEM WRITERS 
Music arranging, melodies and complete 
publication. Submit material to 


CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box 2691, Hollywood 28, Calif. 











‘WHAT. ARES 
THOUGHTS s 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating a: nd instructive 
are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 

facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 

Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 
« Scarse W.K.L. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN Jose, CALIFORNIA 

















WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


? 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-inemouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story — so far.” 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 














paper box industry. Illustrated feature ar- 
ticles on new production methods; new box 
construction; new merchandising features; 
new printed designs on paper boxes. Buys 
photographs. Pays 1¥%c a word for fea- 
tures and Ic for news items. 

American Builder, 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago. Monthly. Edward G. Gavin, edi- 
tor. Uses articles pertaining to the business 
of home building and light load-bearing 
commercial construction. Pay is fair, $10 a 
printed page, including illustrations. 

American Business, 4660 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. Eugene Whitmore, edi- 
tor. Wants articles from 300 to 2000 words 
on almost any branch of business—financ- 
ing, manufacturing, distribution, merchan- 
dising. Personality sketches of leading busi- 
ness figures. Pays 2c a word minimum, and 
$5 minimum for photos. Reports promptly. 

American Hairdresser, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. Monthly items of trade 
news, manufacturer and jobber news, and 
reports on association activities. Keep it 
short. Pays 1c a word on publication. 

American Hotel Journal, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2. Monthly. Interested 
in 1000-1200 word articles on how hotels 
can cut operational costs, and also how they 
can improve business with special plans or 
promotions. Will buy photos. Pays Ic a 
word on publication. 

American Miller and Processor, 831 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Monthly. Short 
articles on all phases of flour, feed, rice, 
cereal, soybean, and starch mills. Photos 
should go with articles. Reports in 10 days. 
Pays /2-2c a word, after publication. Mini- 
mum pay, $2.50. 

American Paper Converter, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. W. S. Young, Jr., edi- 
tor. Monthly. Feature articles on the con- 
verting of paper into envelopes, bags, labels, 
cartons, etc. New products in the field. 
News of activities of personnel and com- 
panies in industry. 

American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. L. Q. Yowell, editor. 
Monthly. 2500 words or less on merchan- 
dising of paper and paper products. Better 
query first. News of activities of personnel. 
Reports in 30 days. Pays $2 a picture, after 
publication. 
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American Restaurant Magazine, 5 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. Monthly. Pays on 
acceptance for articles on outstanding cases 
of new restaurant construction, remodeling, 
or redecorating. Also wants articles on the 
“why” of restaurant success. Rate varies ac- 
cording to rewrite work necessary. 


Art Material Trade News, 127 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 2. Edward *:. Ellison, 
editor. Articles, 500 to 1000 words, slanted 
at dealers, manufacturers, and wholesalers 
in the art material field. Also technical 
items about art materials. Must have pho- 
tos. 2c a word, on acceptance; $25 maxi- 
mum with pix. 


Baker’s Helper, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3. Harold E. Snyder, editor. 2000- 
word articles on some feature of the whole- 
sale or retail bakery, merchandising, adver- 
tising, etc. Likes success stories that tell 
what caused the success. Professional pic- 
tures with the script. Pays le a word for 
news items; 2c a word for feature articles; 


$3-$5 for pictures. 


Barrel, Box and Packages, 343 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. M. B. Pendleton, editor. 
Monthly. Articles, features, or short items 
up to 1500 words dealing with manufac- 
ture, use or sale of wood containers. Reports 
in 5 days, uses photographs, and pays 25c 
a column inch. 


Better Enameling, 1427 S. 55th Court, 
Cicero 50, Ill. Monthly. A. B. Friedman, 
editor. Technical and semi-technical arti- 
cles on ceramic finishes on metal. Use or 
possible use of porcelain enamel on steel, 
together with drawings, especially wanted. 
Pays lc a word and up, on acceptance. 
$1 and up for photos and drawings. 


Brick and Clay Record, 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Monthly. H. V. Kaeppel, 
editor. News items about leaders in brick 
industry; about activities of brick and clay 
products plants; new equipment, new prod- 
ucts, additions and expansions; news about 
refractories. Good photos of outstanding 
brick and tile architecture. Pays 8c a line 
for plant news items. 


Building Supply News, 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Monthly. Articles on lumber 
and material yard operation and manage- 








Beginners 
Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


City whientepeataiewl Di 0502%0 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 

















WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


Spon very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. —ertainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $1.25. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels. Verse 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Obie 
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ment. “Business Clinic” and “Yard Kinks” 
departments use 200 to 300 word articles. 
Pays 50c an inch minimum on publication. 

Ceramic Industry, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. Monthly. News of pottery, glass, 
and porcelain enamel industry; plant pro- 
duction, expansion, equipment, new prod- 
ucts, personnel. Material must pertain di- 
rectly to ceramics industry. Pays 8c a line 
after publication. Pays for features accord- 
ing to merit. 

Commerce, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2. 
Alan Sturdy, editor. Articles on the prob- 
lems of business, personnel problems, and 
the like. Magazine is directed at large con- 
cerns, so slant that way. Lengths, 1200- 
2500 words. Pay is 4c a word, including 
pictures. 

The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Roscoe C. Chase, editor. Articles 
about milk, ice cream, and dairy businesses 
and processing plants; also on procurement 
of milk, handling and processing, bottling 
and packaging, merchandising and distribu- 
ting, accounting and collecting. Include 
photos, newspaper ads, or printed circulars 
for illustration. Lengths, 500-1200 words. 
Pays lc a word. $1 for photos, 50c for ads, 
on publication. 


Domestic Engineering, 1801 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. C. L. Staples, editor. Plumb- 
ing, heating, air-conditioning, technical, 
and merchandising articles and news up to 
3000 words. Good, clear pictures a must 
with text. Pays lc a word minimum, 10th of 
month after publication. Pictures paid for 
at same rate as articles. Full page picture 
gets same pay as full page of text. 


Finish, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
Monthly. Wants technical articles, plant 
news, industry news concerning the manu- 
facturers of home appliances and allied 
metal products. Good photos required. 
Query first, giving your qualifications. Fair 
rates on acceptance. 

Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chi- 
cago. Monthly. J. A. Gary, editor. 500 to 
1000 word articles, with illustrations, on 
the merchandising of home furnishings. 
Pays $2 a photo, and Ic a word, on publi- 
cation. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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WRITER’S LIBRARY 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Art FB en $2.50 
lesch 
Concise Oxford Dictionary...... 3.50 
Fowler 
Dangerous Words............... 5.00 
hilip eaten 
Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.50 
kk 2 Sea 3.75 
John B. Opdyck 
English aeaer Simplified. . 1.50 
jones °- Fernald 
Get It ae ee 3.75 
John Opd 
Protection and adyck keting of 
Literary Property............. 3.75 
Phili Wittenberg 
Roget’s Rr 1.50 
he "al Seer 2.50 
The 5 een Synonym”’ om 
The Substitute for “‘Very’’. .. 2.50 
Usage and Abusage............. 3.75 
Eric Partridge 
Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.50 
co eee 3.00 
dams 
CARTOONING 
he fot of Serteeeing.....-.... 140 
Thorndike 
Editorial Cartooning............ 2.75 
encer 
The Secrets of Cartooning . 1.00 
orndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 3.50 
Soderman & O’Connell 
antes  ., aa 2.50 
Marie Rodell 
Writing —penaenth & nade 
Fiction ..... Bae 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets....... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Children. ... . 2.50 
Berry & Best 
Welling Je — Fiction....... 2.50 
“i 2.00 


Writing 4 Juvenile Story... 
Hall 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


How_To Write for Homemakers 3.00 
Richardson & Callahan 


Magazine Article Writing....... 3.25 
Brennecke 
aes” ue in Article Writing.... 3.00 
eson Bailey 
MARKETS 


Editor & Publisher Newspaper 


Syndicate SS eae -50 
500 Places to Sell Pictures... ... .25 
os ee 1.75 
WOO: NES oc sivesvcscces 3.50 

Mathieu & Jones 
The 1950 Writer’s Yearbook.... .50 
Summer Theatres............... 1.00 
Leo Shull 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing...... . 2.75 
urdac 
Technique of the Novel........ 3.50 
2% 
How to Write and Sell a Novel... 3.00 
oodfor 
PLAY WRITING 
How to Write a Play......... 2.50 
Robert Finch 
Human Nature of Playwriting.. 4.00 
Raphaelson 2.00 


Playwriting for Broadway....... 
Leo ‘Shull 





PLAY WRITING (Cont.) 


Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Technique of endl 
bet aa 3.50 
Write: “That Play. . 3.00 


Kenneth T. Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Brant Short Story 1.00 


om iffe 
101 Plots Used ae Abused..... 1.25 


Young 
Plotting for All Kinds of Writing 1.50 
oodfor. 
RS Pee . .25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Story weasting Simplified 2.50 
eat 
36 Dramatic Situations . 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writers: Let’s Plot . 2.50 


Mildred I, Reid 


Writing: Advice & Devices. . 3.50 
‘ampbell 
POETRY 
Art and ie Sane of Writing 
Ra tag ida. ga sacar 2.50 
ron Wood 
—- yo | Dictionary... 2.00 
lement Woo 
First Principles of Verse. . . 2.00 
Robert Hillye 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Seven Principles of Poetry. . 2.50 


Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
lement Woo 
Verse ie wetting Se > . . 1.50 
Robert K. 


Walker’s MF aon , — 
Wales @ and Selling need 
| Ne . 1.00 
June Barr 
Writing Light Verse. . . 2.00 
ichard Armour 


RADIO & TELEVISION 


More by Corwin 
Norman Corwin 


Pointers on Radio sVeking seees 200 


Josephine Niggli 
Radio Comety: ow to Write 
3. are: 
Art Henley 
Professional Radio Writing...... 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 
Radio & Television Writing..... 6.50 
ax Wylie 
Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 
arl Warren 
Radio Sketches and How to 
“a . 2.00 
Dixon 
Writing for Television . 4.75 
Enc Heat 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Revise Your Own 
Stories 
Anne Hamilton 


. 1.50 





SHORT STORY WRITING (Cont.) 


Let’s Write Short Shorts........ 2.00 
Foy Evans | 
Narrative Technique...... ee 
Thomas Uzzell 
Short Short Stories....... 2.00 
Robert Oberfirst 
Short mee vas for Profit... 2.00 
Blackisto 
Write the Short Short... 3.50 
Elwoo 
Writers: Try Short Shorts . 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction 2.50 
Campbell 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 2.50 
Cammerman 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Useful Writing. . 2.25 
W. B. Pitkins 
Best from Yank 3.50 
Characters Make Your Story... . sae 
aren Elwoo 
Editor to Author, The Letters 
of Maxwell E. Perkins... . . Se 
(ager 2.00 
Sidney Cox 
I Sell What I Write 2.50 
Archer 
I Wanted to Write....... 3.50 
enneth Roberts 
tee 2 Mind in the Making 1.50 
. Robinson 
My t Million Readers. . 3.00 
mile Gauvreau 
111 Don’ts for Writers... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
Stories You Can Sell 4.00 
L. D’ Orsay 
The Writer on his Art $3.50 
Walter Allen 
Trial aoe Esror....... 3.00 
k Woodford 
Words I nto Type ; 5.00 
Marjorie Skillin @ 
Robert M. = 
Working, With Wor 1.50 
avette 
Writers: Help Yourselves. . 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Here’s How..... 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Learn to Earn 2.50 
Mildred I. Seid 
Writers: >. t Sell.... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook ............. 4.00 
W. Somerset Maugham 
Writing Non-Fiction ...... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
The Pace of Fiction......... 3.50 
offman 
Writers Paper See 
The Writing Trade cae 
Paul R. Reynolds 
Writing for Love or Money . 3.50 
Norman Cousins 
a aaa Idea to Printed 5.95 
a ft Gundell 
Writing to Sel . 2.7% 


Scott Meredith 


Peewee eeeeeeseeseeseeeeeee Seeeeeceesees eeeeeces Se eeeeeeeeeseeeseseses 


After careful survey of the latest books, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends 
the above for their special value and interest to writers. All are sold on a 


money-back guarantee. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


For which I enclose 


PR acces ce 
Address ; 
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“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of "The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 


acate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 
technical books: riting for a Living,’ ea Pst 
2 pee $2.50; ‘‘How to Publish Profitabl 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” ieaper} (Per o0, 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROGESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS. TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD GROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, 











ILLINOIS 


ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers 


PERSONAL TRAINING 
In Writing Salable Short-Shorts 





WRITERS: by special request am offering 
training period in writing short-shorts fro idea 
completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped 
instruction. 

The training is Samy personal, oulead to each individual 
writer, a period months.* Beginoers 
3 ‘Srelevence in aE | aan. by a we 
technician ia! "he -short fiction for ove 

famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT- "SHORT 31 STOR’ 
and book, SHORT-SHORT STORIES, sent fr 


‘ee to 
accepted st 
°3 months’ instruction only $10.00. 








ROBERT OBERFIRST 








(Continued from page 76) 

Grocer’s Digest, 308 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 1. Monthly. 750-1500 word articles 
on successful operation of retail grocery 
stores and stories about progressive retail 
grocers. Also 300-500 word featurettes. Buys 
photos at $1 and up. Pays 1¥2c a word on 
publication. 

Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning, 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. Not over 
2000-word articles on engineering and tech- 
nical phases of design installation, operation 
and maintenance of heating, piping, and 
air conditioning systems in industrial plants 
and large buildings. Reports in few days. 
Pays good rates, on publication. 

Meat Magazine, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5. E. B. Nattemer, editor. Articles 
on meat slaughtering or processing methods 
or new merchandising ideas based on inter- 
views with plant executives. Stories must 
show meat packers how to make or save 
money. Pictures or other illustrative ma- 
terial required. Lengths, 800-1000 words. 
Reports in 5 days. Pays 2c a word, and 
$3-$5 for pictures. 

Seed World, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
4. B. A. Hoover, editor. Semi-monthly. 
500-1500 word articles on merchandising 
problems of retail seed stores. Prefers stor- 
ies about experience of particular seed 
stores. Uses photographs. Reports imme- 
diately. Pays $5-$10 a 1000 words after 
publication. 

Vend, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 
Monthly. Published for the automatic mer- 
chandising industry. Feature articles about 
vending machine trade. Contact editor for 
outline of material desired. Pays 2c a word 
for feature material, after publication, with 
bonus for unusual material. $3-$5 for 
photos. 





Dear Editor 

My novel’s dull? 

Just be delighted 

You only read it. 

I had to write it. 
Ann Kimball 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


Reading and 
Author: y~ By Nas he the Mot! ‘Snort. $2; Short-Short Stories. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literory Agent P, 


1,500 word: $1 per 1,000 words 
©. Box 539 





ter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 
the Short-Short Story, $2.50. 


Ocean City, New Jersey 


thereaf 
. $2; Co-Author: Writing the 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


PLOTCARDS — The Perfect Piot- 
Pe. Device 


\ ory of cards which supplies plot synorees of 


Wi 


no th ry, me be simpler to operate. 


at 

words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 

THOU T LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
You simply deal 


o yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 


ha t 
we ORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 


no 
rT 


Beware of Imitations 


The fundamentals of story technique 
»rhable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


we 


A 


merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 
1 jumble of words or sentences. 

PRICE $1.00 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 
A comprehensive 


PRICE $1.00 


COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


series of nine brochures, which will help you 


whatever your writing or selling trouble *rice 25c each 
postpaid. 


- The Nature of the Short Story. 


2. a oe Plots and Their Development. 


gerne Aas 


evelopment of the Short Story from the Plot. 


> Lifeline Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 


The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
Viewpoint and Visualization. 


. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 


The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 


You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ 


THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


used in 


writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction 


. 1—THE _— STORY. 
. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
: SOTHE FORMULA OF THE “'PULP"' ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpaid 


4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 


Price .50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 








No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 


including analysis of one of Laurence R. 


published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 
quality markets and gain the prestige w hich goes 


with appearance in their pages. 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE “SMOOTH 


Reprint of a story from the book, 
CAN SELL,’ 


Companion. 


**QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 


D’Orsay's 


Price 50c 


PAPER’ WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY 
“STORIES YOU 
* originally published in Woman’s Home 
With step-by-step analysis. Price 25c 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 











KENNETH 





| words; and 
| thousand words (or fraction) 


Topanga 






® WHAT SELLS A STORY? 


INTEREST is the FIRST— 
ment. 

EVERY STORY that sells must first of all interest 
the readers and editors. Then it must be of interst 
to the reading public. 

A SUCCESSFUL story appeals to one or more of 
these reader-interests: sentiment, the sense of adven- 


and the LAST require- 


| ture, the sense of humor, the practical sense of getting 


ahead, gaining a livelihood. 

If a story is sufficiently interesting to a large 
number of readers it will sell before other stories that 
are more profound, more artistic, better written but 
less interesting. The established professional writer 
knows this very well. 

SUCCESS in the writing game, as in all other 
games, is not for the player who allows himself to be 


| discouraged. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
seventy-five cents for each additional 
thereafter. 


The fee for “short-short stories’ of a thousand 


words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words 40.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
sO necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


Ghost Writing 
Research 


. - Typing Service 
Revision 


E. D’ORSAY 


1, California 





A LITERARY 
COUNSELLOR 


Is Known by the 
Clients He Keeps 


HEN YOU READ a letter of endorsement 
on this page, you may be assured of two 
things — that it has come to me unsolicited, 


and that I am quoting from an actual person who is 
proud to have his name appear in connection with 
my service. I assist writers with books, articles, short 
stories and other literary creations. For some I do 
constructive criticism, for others complete revision, 
depending on the individual need. Here is what they 


say: 


@ It was a thrill to read my manuscript 
after your revision of it. It proved one of 
the best writing lessons a person could 
have. —lola Kimball Smith, California. 


@ I want to thank you for the wonderful 
seventeen-page criticism of my novel. Both 
my husband and I were simply amazed 
with the thoroughness of this review, down 
to the smallest detail. The publishers had 
mentioned your name and were willing to 
consider the manuscript again after arrange- 
ment under your direction—Mrs. Ralph G. 
Wenham, Michigan. 


@ My revised script received, and it cer- 
tainly pleased me. As a writer, you're tops! 
If I could handle English as you do, I’d 
devote all my time to writing books. 
—C. J. Schwartz, Iowa. 


® I am delighted with your rewrite of 


my manuscript. You have done an excellent 
job.—E. Shaw Cunningham, Texas. 


CHARLES 


@ What you did with my story could be 
accomplished only by a man who has a 
complete knowledge of story writing. I had 
no idea you would completely rewrite, criti- 
cize and show me, step-by-step, my mis- 
takes. I now realize why your service has 
helped many writers become independent. 
—Paul H. Shoaf, North Carolina. 


@ I don’t know how to thank you for this 
help.—Mrs. |G. R. Russell, Washington. 


@ TI have read your revision of my story, 
and I like it very, very much.—James Hines, 
Kentucky. 


When you become my client, | examine 
your manuscripts carefully to determine 
your special needs. Then we follow a 
plan designed to make your work salable. 
Write today for my free circular, entitled 


“Literary Help.” 


Interviews by arrangement only 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 








